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And for the few that ojily lend their ear, 
That few is all the world ; 

* * * * 

But what if none ? It cannot yet undo 
The love I bear unto this holy skill. 

Samuel Daniel, i6th Century, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Christmas is a time for unbending. Business 
relaxes its plodding muscles and softens and yields to 
the spirit of the season. Shops, whether ministering 
to the comfort of the outer or inner man, put forth 
their daintiest wares ; those that provide our intel- 
lectual treats, serve them under the most attractive 
covers, and unknown toys start forth to meet the 
juvenile gaze, largely exciting the organs of wonder, 
admiration, and acquisitiveness ! 

Public amusements invite us, in letters a yard tall, 
to come and be fascinated. Pantomimes rake up the 
ashes of Cinderellas, stir up Sleeping Beauties, and 
rub up old Aladdin's Lamps to enchant, charm, and 
bewilder us ; making children stare, adults grin, and 
even grey beards wag. 

At such a time we put forth our little venture, to 
sink or swim in the tide of public opinion. We were 
about to say, in stereotype fashion, the "good- 
natured public," but on second thoughts the public is 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

riot good-natured; if pleased it will smile, if displeased 
will frown, if ennuyed will yawn like any other 
body. 

So we have endeavoured to trim our barque for the 
season with the lightest sails, paint her with the 
brightest colours we possess, and furnish her with the 
happiest imaginary crew at our command. 

Some well-meaning friends, with a view to elevate 
public taste, would have us exclude fiction. In vain. 
When nature creates a demand, she must have a 
supply ; as well strive to arrest the corolla in the plant 
or the blossom on the tree. 

Our great Teacher himself did not disdain fiction. 
What are parables but divine fictions ? True, they have 
a moral, and when we can combine instruction with 
amusement, be it so. 

But consider the lilies ! If they have a use, the 
world has been nearly six thousand years old without 
discovering it. Unlike many plants they will neither 
fatten or poison us; nor like flax and hemp can they be 
twisted into either a good or a bad purpose ! Their 
use is to be beautiful; if they innocently please, their 
leaves (like ours, we hope) shall not have been un- 
folded in vain. 

We planted a lily once in a stagnant pool (we 
were afraid of the Inspector of Nuisances) ; it bloomed 
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INTRODUCTION. VII 

luxuriantly. How many stagnant pools are there in 
neglected natures^ hopeless to the moral agriculturist 
which yet may yield a soil to a " thing of beauty." 

We are aware there is a class of people who, Grad- 
grind like, will wall you in with facts, and crush the 
flowers of imagination under a stone, who hold to 
fact as a lame man to his crutch. Well, these 
individuals can feed on books of Dates ; cannibal-like, 
devour Biographies, and hold to the Multiplication 
Table ; they may even have a sort of rhyming taste, 
like the lunatic who repeated five times to an admir- 
ing audience, with a musical cadence of voice, and 
when he came to the climax, " five times twelve are 
sixty," the applause was as enthusiastic as that 
bestowed on the wind-up of an American Stump 
Orator's speech, when (half-seas over) he pathetically 
appealed to the " Bar tangled spanner " ! 

Others again with friendly caution insinuate that 
every topic is exhausted, that " there is nothing new 
under the sun." 

Can the material for thought ever be used up in the 
endless diversity of nature and art f 

We saw a toy the other day, a Charomorphoscope; 
well, throw in anything, raw or wrought material, at 
the open end, look in at the tube at the opposite ex- 
tremity ; behold ! beautiful transformations, patterns 
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exquisitely contrasted, mosaics fit for the haUs of 
fairy queens ! 

Every mind is something of a Charomorphoscope. 
No two minds see exactly the same patterns. Nature 
is for ever turning the instrument, and with the same 
materials producing an infinite variety of ^^ chaste 
designs " and " elegant novelties." 

All we ask is for the public to look through our 
toy (it is but a toy), and if pleased with our assort- 
ment, it will be an inducement to us to revolve our 
machine once more, hoping that upon the ensuing 
anniversary the public will be willing to pay for 
another peep. 



December, 1870. 
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THE TWO POWERS. 



' And wherefore should these good news make me sick f '* — 

Shakbspiarbl. 



CHAPTER I. 

The arrival of the English mail in Melbourne is. 
always looked forward to with, a degree of interest,, 
unknown to a "home** metropolitan. The tele- 
graphic summary, from the moment the red flag^ 
from our Post-office tower announces the appearance of 
the mail in Adelaide, is generally anticipated as being^ 
rather " sensational." A Fenian outbreak, or a land- 
lord shot in Ireland, a "nice" murder, or a monster 
embezzlement in England, a canny poisoning case in. 
Scotland, are among the items of intelligence expected 
as a matter of course. The death of Napoleon, or the 
Pope, is to be confirmed or contradicted (it does not 
much matter which), the commercial brain is, of 
course, principally "wool-gathering." While the 
disciples of high church, broad church, low churchy 
and no church, stand ready to hold up (or down);, 
their hands, as ritualistic, rationalistic, evangelistic, or 
spiritistic opinions, are said to prevail at our antipodes » 
It was mail day in Melbourne, and seeing all classes 
of people from the squattocracy to the cottage-ocracy (sk. 
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10 THE TWO POWERS. 

large class), from a bishop to a beggar, the one nearly 
as scarce as the other, celestials and terrestrials, earthly 
and unearthly people hurrying on, and hearing 
snatches of conversation at intervals, we were led into 
the above remarks ; though from among the crowd 
that filled the passages where the letters were delivered 
we are interested only in two individuals, who as 
soon as they got their packages hurried away to their 
hotel in Collins-street, whither we shall follow them ; 
though had our stately Post-office existed then as it 
does now, we should have been glad to have paced in 
fancy with our friends on its tesselated pavement, and 
enjoyed in imagination the coolness of its magnificent 
arched colonnade, while the letters were being perused: 
but as the growing beauties of the majestic edifice 
were hidden by wooden abominations at the time, we 
shall not stop, but follow our heroes to their hotel, 
where the yoimger of the two was already engaged in 
reading his letter aloud to his companion. 

To judge by the hearty laughter that accompanied 
the perusal of this epistle, it must have been an 
amusing one to the recipient, and as it may throw 
some light on the history of the two persons already 
introduced to the reader we shall give it word for 
word. It ran thus — 

**PowER8roRT, June 21. 

^^ Dear Tom,— As you said in your letter you were 
about to start for Australia, I direct this to Melbourne, 
hoping it will find you safe and sound. There is an 
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THE TWO POWERS. 11 

•old and dear friend of mine whom I wish you to visit 
while in Victoria, Mr. Ray, of Baymount. I have 
Already written to him, so he will be looking out for 
your arrival, consequently you and Tom may daily 
expect an invitation to his place. 

" Now, Tom, what I want to impress upon you is 
this, — Mr. Ray has a daughter, an only one, who I 
hear is b, perfect paragon (a wink is as good as a nod 
to a blind horse), and you might do worse than bring 
home an Australian bride to the old place. Your 
mother and I, dear boy, are not getting younger, and 
we would like to see you happy and comfortable 
before we go * to that bourne,' &c., &c. 

" Old Ray is rich ; and if a bride, as the Germans 
say (they are a sensible people, Tom), comes to her 
husband's home with her bundle under her arm * she 
is none the better for it, A bit of money would buy 
that piece of land, that commands the sea view, you 
always admired so much, I hear it 's for sale, and it 
joins the estate, you know. However, I would not 
force your inclinations. I took your mother without 
a sixpence, and never regretted it, but a Paragon 
ujith money is not to be had every day. 

" All the nice girls here are picked off either by 
death or matrimony. Miss Blarney (you used to be 
soft upon, you rogue) has given herself and her five 
thousand pounds to the Rev. Benjamin Beamish, our 
new curate. Miss Pynche (that you used to joke and 

* Like a iervant. 
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12 THE TWO POWERS. 

flirt with) has married the son of old Haddock^ the- 
rich fishmonger ; and poor Lucy Dalton whom you 
admired so, has gone to her long home. Nothing but 
changes, Tom. Your mother and I are longing for 
your return; you have been travelling about now 
nearly three years. It is time for Tom senior to be 
at his profession in earnest ; he has not an estate at 
his back like you, you know ; but he has one in his 
head I know, clever fellow. All here send a thousand 
kind wishes to you both, and hoping to see you Boon,. 
double or single, is the wish of your 

" Affectionate father, 

"THOMAS POWER. 

" P.S. — I forgot to say that there has been an out- 
break of the Fenians not a hundred miles from us, but 
don't be alarmed, Tom, they would not hurt a hair of 
our heads. Wasn't there a fourth cousin of your 
mother's half brother's sister's son hanged in '98? — and 
this sets us at our ease. I keep no arms except the 
old rusty sword that hangs where you left it over the 
mantel-piece in your room, that you used to flourish 
with at theatricals when you were a hoy—this is^ 
known. — ^Yours, T. P. 

'* Thomas Powbb, Esq., 

** Post-office, Melbourne, &c.*' 

The two yoimg men alluded to in the above letter 
were cousins bearing the same names. 
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THE TWO POWBRS. 13 

The younger we shall call "Tom" to distin- 
:gui8h him from his cousin, who was usually called 
** Power," — the lads at school and college ringing 
changes on his name, such as the Power, Powerful 
Power, the Great Power, probably owing to the 
isuperiority of his attainments over those of his 
relative, whose imambitious disposition was contented 
with plain Tom. 

This latter, then, was the heir to considerable 
estates in the south of Ireland, and an only son: 
while his cousin had not much to depend on save 
his brains, of which it was generally acknowledged he 
had a fair share. 

Tom's father warmly encouraged the friendship 
that grew up between the lads from an early age; a 
friendship that was still more closely cemented by 
his son's having accidentally saved his friend's life 
while bathing, a circumstance that might have hap- 
pened with an utter stranger, but the event stood out 
like an act of heroism in the eyes of his cousin, who 
mentally resolved no sacrifice should be too great on 
his part, if it could only promote the happiness of 
his friend. 

The two " Powers " had not long to wait for the 
invitation, which Tom's letter led them to expect, so 
they resolved that when they had seen all the "lions " 
4flid "native bears" of Melbourne, they would proceed 
to Raymount, to taste some of the enjoyments of 
•bush life, having secret misgivings that, on the whole, 
it would be rather dull. 
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14 THE TWO POWERS. 

Accordingly, seated in an easy after-dinner sort of 
mood one evening discussing their plans for the 
future, and the more immediate topic of interest, 
their coming visit to the bush, Tom suddenly asked 
his friend (as he was learned), the meaning of the 
word "paragon." "Is it fish, flesh, or fowl?" said 
he. " I suspect my father has been studying the dic- 
tionary to find a word sufficiently attractive to lure 
me to the den of this bush wonder ; to what order in 
the animal kingdom does a paragon belong, Tom ? " 

" In this case, at all events, it is a ray," said his 
friend, smiling. 

" An odd fish," replied the other, " how would it 
suit my coat of arms ? " 

"Take the word in a brighter sens^," said his 
cousin, " and it will gild them." 

" I don't want gold." 

" Still, matter of fact," said Power, " we aU want 
sunshine," 

" It may prove ^ moonshine* after all ; but seriously 
speaking I never did like paragons ; they put you too- 
much on your good behaviour." 

" Every one has an ideal paragon," replied Power ; 
"your father, most likely, simply means that the 
young lady is rich and beautiful — two things not to 
be despised (the former especially) by parents; in 
fact we already know that much by hearsay, and as 
you are — ^well, not exactly beautiful, yet we may 
safely say rich, I suppose with you it will be, to» 
f come, see, and conquer.' " 
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THE TWO POWERS. 15 

"-4s I am rich," returned Tom, while a shade 
passed over his face, " I shall have but to * come, see, 
and conquer/ * Young Tom,' attached to three or 
four thousand a year> is smiled upon, flattered, and 
would not be refused, perhaps even by a paragon. 
Bah ! you remember Emily, who threw me over for 
the young baronet ? What eyes she had I He was 
richer than I. She certainly had the most splendid 
eyes I ever saw." 

"Eye, you mean," replied his friend. "I could 
never catch both at the same time; one fascinated 
you, without doubt, but the other was always look- 
ing out for a better chance ; however, you were saved 
in time." 

" Thanks to you," answered Tom. " I wonder," 
continued he musing, ** do paragons like you for your- 
self alone. My wealth sometimes makes me miserable. 
There are you now, far beyond me in intellect, attain- 
ments, and — ^well, we'll not dispute about appearance ; 
yet you can't deny, as far as our experience has gone 
hitherto, that I am the Power in society." 

" You rate yourself too low," said his friend ; " your 
character is more attractive than mine (I speak mag- 
netically), especially towards women; besides I am 
more stoical, perhaps indifferent to the opinion of the 
many, the cause, or it may be the result, of my in- 
ability to please mankind or womankind. That 
which does not ignite does not communicalte a flame 
— ^the Italians have a proverb to that effect, so I have 
kept possession of my heart; while yours, like a 
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16 THE TWO POWERS. 

folded rocket, needs but the spark of a fine eye to 
cause it to shoot out its hidden brilliancy." 

** I suppose you are a male paragon/' said Tom ; 
^ if so, when paragon meets paragon, then comes the 
tug of—* Lave/ I tell you beware, you know you 
liaye an ideal one." 

**The most convenient one I could have under 
present circumstances, as she would require neither 
food nor clothing." 

** There is something in that," said Tom musing; 
"^ but do you never mean to marry ?" 

*^ 1 shall not put my wife's nose into a briefless 
barrister's bag," said Power, laughing. " To drag along 
the cart of matrimony requires more substantial fare. 
I shall make my fortune first, and then if I meet my 
paragon " 

** You'll put your gilt oats to her nose," replied 
Tom, " to make her follow you. Now, if I were you, I 
should win her first, and then reward her." 

"For what?" 

'* For loving you for yourself alone." 

** I am not vain enough for that, and as I should 
i¥ant to love her for herself alone, I should think it 
indispensable simply to put bread in her mouth, and a 
roof over her head." 

'* A man like you would always be able to do that 
much ; but now-a-days girls will not^be satisfied with 
necessaries, they must have grandeur and dress, 
furniture, equipages, &c., &c., &c., and therefore they 
will not marry you for yourself alone,'' 
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THE TWO POWERS. 17 

''Unless they are paragons/' interrupted his friend, 
laughing. 

" But how test one ?'' said Tom. " There's the rub." 

" By the rules of common sense/' replied Power. 

" I could never apply rules to any woman^ they are 
unmeasurable ; tJuU science is quite beyond my skilL 
Suppose you test this Paragon for me^ and report 
progress. You have judgment, discrimination, and 
above all an iron nature ; you will not ignite, and 
be dazzled by a shower of sparks from your own 
imagination ; you will gauge her beauty, her good- 
ness, her accomplishments by the plomb-line of 
common sense." 

" And if I find her peerless ? " answered his friend, 
with an amused smile. 

*^ Then^ to please my father, I should condescend to 
take her, always provided she would take me — on one 
-condition." 

" And that is ?" inquired his companion. 

" That she believed me to be a poor man." 

'* That would be impossible," answered Power. 

'* Not if you would help me." 

*' I help you ! you talk riddles," said Power. 

'* The idea has been running in my head during the 
course of this conversation, that the ' case ' could be 
managed if we only changed chardcters; we shoxdd 
not have to alter nameSj you know." 

Power started ; anything like deceit was so repug- 
nant to his nature that he at once shook his head in 
ja decidedly negative manner. 
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18 THE TWO POWERS. 

"After all, Where's the risk?" continued Tom. "If 
I succeed the plot will only appear, as it is, an innocent 
stratagem to win a fair lady's heart. If I fail, we 
both leave Australia in a month, and the eternity of 
the ocean will be for ever between the two Powers^ 
and the Paragon. 

Still Power shook his head. 

" You saved me from an unhappy marriage," said 
Tom persuasively, "and now, continue your good 
work and help me to a happy one. Where's the harm f 
Old Ray is half blind, his wife dead, his sister a fat 
and sleepy character. Such is the description of the 
family : of course, the Paragon stands out in beautiful 
relief, and our plot is only to prove her a Paragon." 

" I said by the rules of common sense," said Power.. 

"But if I have failed by the Rule of Three?'' 
replied Tom, laughing. " We'll state it thus," argued 
he: "as four thousand a year is to Tom, so is a 
Paragon to the answer ; divide, multiply, subtract as 
you will, the answer is sure to be Yes ! " 

" And if it should be No, in your altered circum- 
stances, you may still regret your loss." 

" I shall have gained a loss, then, as we say in 
Ireland. Come now, say yes," pleaded Tom 
earnestly, " it will be capital fun to say the least of it."" 

The boyish face, for it still looked boyish in spite 
of its four and twenty summers, looked so like the- 
handsome, eager face that years ago struggled with 
the rushing waters, that Power yielded, against hi^ 
convictions. 
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THE TWO POWERS. 19^ 

This sacrifice of principle to one of Power's tem^ 
perament was a greater trial than any personal risk 
or pecuniary loss could be. He rarely allowed him- 
self to swerve from principle, but if the sacrifice ensured 
a happy future to his friend, whose ardent impetuous 
nature he often feared might be wrecked on the shores^ 
of matrimony, he would not consider the sacrifice too 
great, and his worldly sense could not but allow he 
was in less danger of running against that fatal rock, 
while carrying the easy sails of a briefless barrister, 
than while floating along freighted with the valuable 
cargo of a heavy rent-roll. 

Thus they planned their stratagem, if so and so 
succeeded, well ; if it failed, not so bad either. And 
thus we all weave our plots, while Fate stands by, 
with scissors in hand, ready to snip them when it 
suits her purpose. While at the same time she spins^ 
her invisible threads, and draws us into her mysterious 
meshes blindfold, leaving us to get out the best way 
we can. 



CHAPTER 11. 

" Prances ! do come here, and see the late G. P. R. 
James' equestrian picture realised; here are *two 
horsemen ' actually * riding up a hill;' the one yet in 
the dawn of manhood, and his companion, ah I here 
the description fails, — he is not past the prime of 
existence." 
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The voice was that of a young lady, who had been 
reading in the recess of a window, belonging to a 
pretty room, which was so situated as to give an 
•extensive view of the surrounding country. 

" Well,'* said a young girl entering from an adjoin- 
ing apartment, ^^is there anything extraordinary in 
iseeing two or even three horsemen in the bush riding 
«ip or down a hiU ? " 

" You know it is not an ordinary thing to behold 
two new chums plucked fresh from the 'Emerald Isle,' 
and preserved, I hope not green, for us to feast our 
•eyes upon in this wilderness." 

" A wilderness ! " 

" Oh, you need not arch your back and make ready 
to spring at me, when I speak metaphorically of your 
beloved birth-place; you must grant it is a wilderness 
in some things." 

" In picturesque horsemen for instance ; but you 
must allow the surrounding ' accessories * are equal 
to the noble equestrians ; what would they be without 
that gently rising hill, that undulating valley, that 
leafy-veiled river, and the glorious sim that gives a 
poetical lustre to the entire prospect ? " 

'* Ah," replied the first speaker, " if there were only 
a ruined abbey peeping out amid the foliage, and if 
the horsemen had only plumed helmets on their 
heads, and were cased in armour, and that they were 
Tiding to a baronial castle, and if we could only hear 
the * Warder's sounding horn,' see the drawbridge 
lowered, and the men-at-arms " 
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THE TWO POWBRS. 21 

" I think the dinner-bell will satisfy the guests' eaitr 
quite as well as the warder's horn/* returned the other 
interrupting her friend's romantic picture ; " and here 
comes old Darby to supplant the men-at-arms ; and I 
think the neat gravel-sweep as pretty and more con- 
venient than moats and drawbridges; and as to a 
baronial castle, our dear home is quite as romantic in 
its way, and I am sure papa is as venerable and 
hospitable as any Baron of old ; there he is, with his 
white hair waving in the breeze, and a benevolent 
smile welcoming his guests to his castle." 

"I suppose you think the * bell-toppers ' are a& 
gracefxd as plumed helmets V replied her friend. 

" Well ! you must admit they take them off grace^ 
fully." 

" Pretty well for modems,*' returned the other. " I 
see they are gentlemen at all events ; one is darkish^ 
and the other fairish. I wonder which is the Mr. 
Power." 

" I suppose the elder," continued she, " as he in- 
troduces his friend." 

'^ You'll know soon enough, come away from the- 
window !" 

" Oh ? they can't see me, Darby has taken round 
the horses, and they have vanished. Well I declare,, 
the sight is as good as a chapter of romance in it» 
way, only for the bell-toppers," — here the young lady 
laughed merrily; "but we must dress for dinner. 
What shall I wear ? they are connoisseurs, as they 
have ' been to Paris.' I shall wear my violet silk, and 
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22 THE TWO POWERS. 

you your mossy green, which makes your cheeks glow 
like a blush rose. We shall contrast well.'* 

" How your tongue runs on, Mabel ; Don't imagine 
that gentlemen who have mixed in the best society 
at * home,' will be interested in bush rustics. If they 
should criticise your dress, most likely they will think 
silks and satins out of place in the country." 

" Doubtless they'll think we wear nothing but wool 
here, as they must have met so many sheep on their 
way. Suppose we array ourselves in serge, and get a 
crook ?" 

" There 's the first bell," said her cousin, for the 
young ladies stood in that degree of relationship toward 
each other, " we had better get ready at all events." 

Accordingly the young girls set to work to prepare 
their dinner toilette, which was soon completed. 
Prances adopting her Mend's suggestion, however, 
about the mossy green, and the latter taking her own 
counsel with regard to the violet. 

We shall say nothing about Parisian ladies, as 
comparisons are odious, and these we shall not stop 
to describe, but let the results speak for themselves. 

Prances, or Miss Ray as she sboidd be called, 
descended to the drawing-room to receive her father's 
guests, being the lady of the house, as her aunt's 
infirmities prevented her taking an active part in 
doing the honours of the establishment. Mabel 
lingered behind, as she often did, till the last moment, 
to sit at the open window, and enjoy the lingering 
beams of the setting sun, which produced an ever- 
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Tarying picture on earth and sky at this hour. She 
was preparing to descend when the sound of voices 
arrested her. So she waited till all was still again. 
The bustle was occasioned by Mr. Ray conversing 
as he ascended the stairs with the gentlemen, 
whose apartments joined his own; and Mabel 
waited for the doors to shut before she ventured to 
descend. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Ray and Power 
being engaged on some interesting topic of conversa- 
tion, did not perceive Tom lingering behind. He had 
Btopped upon a landing place to admire a beautiful 
specimen of stained glass workmanship— a window in 
imitation of mediaeval art. The western sun was 
sending its rich light through its magnificent colour- 
ing, and investing the atmosphere with the spell 
which the artist intended doubtless to create. Tom 
becoming suddenly aware that it was time to break 
this spell, turned somewhat abruptly to ascend the 
next flight, when he received almost in his arms some 
one as abruptly descending ! 

It was Mabel, who, thinking the coast clear had 
somewhat swiftly descended the flight of stairs leading 
from her apartment, to join her cousin in the drawing- 
room. 

Of course there was an instant recoil, a confused 
apology from Tom, and a blush and scarcely repressed 
smile from the young girl, who, however, was the first 
to recover her self-possession. 

" Mr. Power, I presume? " said Mabel. 
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Tom bowed, " Have I the pleasure of seeing Miatf- 
Ray?" 

" Miss Mabel Ray." 

" I was so spell-bound with the effect of that beau- 
tiful window that I never looked before me ; you must 
excuse my abruptness." 

"Oh! I think the abruptness was mutual/' replied 
Mabel, " I thought your doors were shut." She then 
turned to descend, and Tom wheeled round to let her 
pass, and continued to gaze doMoi the flight she- 
descended till her form vanished from his sight. 

Had one of the angels in the window stepped out 
and slid on a violet sunbeam into the outer regions,^ 
he could not have been more astounded at the vision 
than he was under the present circumstances. In 
that mediaeval sunshine, with her soft hair waving 
on her shoulders, her long eyeJashes like subdued 
rays from her star-like eyes, and her hazy violet dres» 
with golden stripes — the vision that met Tom's eyes^ 
was not a common one. 

" Where did she come from ?" said he to himself^ 
" / heard no door open and perceived no foot-fall."^ 
He looked at the window again, to see if there was 
not an angel missing, and then at his arms, 
doubtless expecting to behold a stray feather 
from a celestial pinion, and finally at the 
ground which really glistened with something^ 
like star-dust shed from some heavenly Cinderella's 
slipper, no doubt. There is no knowing how long 
this rainbow-coloured study might have continued. 
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had not the dinner-bell with its brazen tongue, sum- 
moned his spirit back to earth; and the voice of 
Power asking him, " What he meant ? " forced him 
to realize there were other matters to claim his atten- 
tion besides bush beauties seen through the happy 
medium of mediaeval art ! 

When Tom reached the drawing-room whither 
some ten minutes before his friend had preceded him, 
lie found him engaged in conversation with a yoimg 
lady who, had his brain not been flooded with the 
brilliant vision of the landing-place, might have floated 
into its empty caverns, and reigned supreme goddess of 
his soul. And when Mr. Ray introduced his daughter 
and niece, he was so perplexed at the sight of two 
Paragons, (having already decided on the merits of 
the first), that no one could tell from his confused 
bow that he was a yoimg gentleman, as Mabel said, 
who had " been to Paris." 

Dinner being announced, Mr. Ray led in his sister. 
Power oflered his arm to the young lady with whom 
he had been conversing, and Tom was left to bring up 
the rear with his " vision ; " he felt a secret satis- 
faction at playing second fiddle, for the first time in 
his life, in society; the heir of Powersfort, of cours^ 
taking precedence of his numerous cousins, though 
he was their jimior in years. 

As Mr. Ray fastened like a leech upon Power, 
drawing from him all the information he possessed of 
old times, people, and places, Tom found his position 
easier to sustain than he at first imagined. There 
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was no awkward questioning. The host mostly 
speaking of Tom's father as " the Squire," left Power 
at liberty to answer in a straightforward, imreserved 
manner. And when Mr. Ray led the conversation 
towards the political aspect of Ireland, Power, plung- 
ing into a subject he was familiar with, grew earnest, 
and even eloquent, and quite absorbed the attention 
at his side of the table. 

Tom was not slow in taking advantage of his 
situation. As he did not think it necessary that his 
lovely companion should be interested in Power's 
eloquence, or initiated into Ireland's grievances, he 
tried her on a variety of topics, principally Australian, 
but the ground seemed to crumble under his feet ; he 
made no way. He found, however, that he was 
insensibly led to speak of his own country, his 
adventures, and his travels; so, kindling with her 
appreciation, he eloquently described the hoary peaks 
of Switzerland, the blue ever-young Mediteirranean, 
the temples, the towers, the castles, the shrines of 
Europe, as it is; and as it was, judging from its 
stupendous relics of Mediaeval grandeur. 

Was it fancy ? but at the soimd of the last words 
his fair listener's soxd seemed to glow in her eyes, 
and upon her brow and cheeks, as though her spirit 
had followed his description, and, as it were, 
left its casket, when some magical words, like 
a wizard's wand, dispersed the illusion, and the 
timid spirit flashed back to its home, leaving its 
portals a-glow ! 
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This was Tom's idea, at all events, for when the 
ladies rose to depart he did not seem to think it 
necessary to open the door for them (though he was 
placed nearest to it), doubtless thinking that the 
opening of such a material thing as a common 
door, was not requisite for the floating away of the 
ethereal vision that kindled and was illumined by his 
eloquence. 

When the young ladies reached the drawing-room, 
as their aunt was enjoying her after-dinner nap, they 
had the conversation to themselves. The discourse, 
as was natural, turning upon their visitors, Mabel 
asked her cousin how she liked her entertainer. 

Francis unhesitatingly expressed her approbation, 
and demanded her opinion in like manner. 

"Oh! there can be but one opinion at present," 
replied Mabel. " My ^ entertainer * has travelled over 
the glorious old West, and has carried some of its 
romance in his head in spite of the bell-topper; 
but," she added with a sigh, "it will soon grow 
woolly ; and the * scab,* no doubt, will shortly appear, 
if he prolongs his stay in this country. Not that I 
think him sheepish in the least, but my uncle will 
infect him. The spot has shown itself in the elder 
already, and you know how it spreads." 

**Well, it is our staple stock of conversation," 
said her cousin laughing ; " it does instead of the 
Weather in other countries." 

" * The spot * seems hallowed groimd here, at all 
events," replied Mabel, "but we must dismiss the 
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topic. I want to know which of your visitors you 
like the best.'* 

" Really, that is rather premature," said Prances^ 
" seeing I know so little of either ; you deserve to be 
answered in the American fashion, one man is as good 
as the other and a great deal better. And as I have 
replied to you, you must allow me the * retort courteous,*^ 
and ask you the same question. Pray which do you 
prefer ? " 

" Oh ! Dives, of course," said Mabel with a little 
toss of her head. 

" Tor shame. We must alter your initials to M. M. 
instead of M. R.," said her cousin, " Mercenary 
Mabel!'' 

"M. M.," said her friend thoughtfully, " it would 
do in any case; I should be miserable if I were 
poor ! " 

The yoimg ladies here were interrupted by a bustle 
outside the door ; it was caused by Matty the parlour- 
maid coming in with the tea-things. 

This stopped the conversation. The gentlemen 
soon after joined the ladies. After tea there was music, 
the fair hostess selecting Irish music in compliment to 
her father's guests ; this brought on a discussion about 
Irish scenery, legends, and traditions, in all of which 
the two Powers proved themselves to be weU skilled, 
and so an agreeable evening drew to a close. 

The two yoimg men when they retired to their 
apartments expressed their mutual satisfaction at what 
promised to be so agreeable a visit, and the last words 
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Tom asked his friend before he closed his eyes in 

slumber were, 

" By the way, Tom, which is the Paragon ? " 

To which Power replied sententiously, " Miss Ray 

of course." 

"Oh! of course,'' said Tom, and the lovers of 

romance must excuse him that on this first night, " it 

was sleq) and not dreams that came into his head." 



CHAPTER in. 

While sailing over the ocean, how often do we hear 
the truism, "There is but a plank between us and 
eternity !" But in the voyage of life especially when 
journeying with the " upper ten," how rarely do we 
remember, there is but a plank just as literally between 
us and another world who have the same passions and 
prejudices, virtues and vices as ourselves. 

Curiosity more particularly, the indulgence of which 
led to the first "lapse" on record, seems the pro- 
pensity most eagerly indulged in by the fairer portion 
of that under world separated from us by the "plank." 
It may be, perhaps, that that noble faculty, lacking its 
legitimate food, seeks its gratification, not in the 
^* flora and fauna " of Nature ; nor in the not less 
attractive bookshelf, but in the leaves of the "forbidden 
tree," perhaps of a. garden or shrubbery, a stray 
letter, behind doors or haystacks, or even through 
-common keyholes. 
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The reader must pardon this, digression, for except 
for this assumption, no natural coincidence can account 
for the fact of Matty the next morning following the 
arrival of Mr. Ray's visitors, asking at the servants^ 
breakfast table — 

" Who was Mr. Dives ? '' 

None of the servants could tell. At length the cook 
said — "When Mr. Mumby comes in, he wiU most 
likely know." 

Mr, Mumby was a sort of right-hand man of Mr. 
Ray's, acting occasionally in the capacity of valet 
and butler; he had also in his youth been in the 
service of a dissenting minister, from whom he im- 
bibed his religious opinions, besides various scraps of 
history, religious and profane, which he made use of 
as occasion required. 

When Mumby entered, the cook put the question to 
him. 

" Dives, ladies (we don't say Mister to scriptural 
characters), was the rich man who fared some-chew- 
ously every day, and yrudged the beggar at his gate *' 
(Mumby was one of those who would not give even 
Dives his due) " the crumbs that fell from his table ; 
but his tables was turned in t'other world, for the 
beggar wasn't allowed to give him a drop of water 
to cool his burning tongue !" 

" I've heard the paridble,^^ said Matty, who wa» 
brought up by a strict old grandmother, " but I can't 
tell why Miss Mabel should prefer such a 'orrid old 
character." 
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" How do you know Miss Mabel prefers him?'' said 
Mumby, eyeing her keenly. 

" Oh ! " said Matty, " when I was just opening the 
door to lay the tea-things, I heard her say something 
about preferring Dives, so as I did not know any one 
of that name, I thought I would ask." 

"I hear one of the young gentlemen that came 
yesterday is very rich," said another of the servants. 

" Ha ! " said Matty, with an upward jerk of her 
head, " I see why Miss Mabel prefers Dives now ! " 

" Kinsidering the morsel of information your curi- 
osity had to feed on," said Mumby, ** I think you're 
hardly warranted in spekle-lating on Miss Mabel's 
preference. " 

" Whether I speckle late or early, I suppose it 'g 
nothing to you, Mr. Mumby." 

" The honour of the house is something to me. Miss 
Matilda," said Mumby, who, to do him justice, re- 
spected his young mistresses, and generally resented 
any slight cast upon them, '* and I hope, Miss Quick, 
you'U learn something from the parable." 

" Seeing that I am not egzackly weighing down 
under a load of riches, Mr. Mumby, perhaps you'll 
be good enough to tell me what / can learn from 
it?" 

" To be good to the poor," said Susan, the scullery- 
maid," cramming her mouth, and speaking at the 
same time. 

"That's one thing," of course, said Mumby. ** Well, 
Miss Quick, do you give it up ? " 
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"WeU," said Matty, "I suppose we'U all be 
pimislied for our sins, and Dives was punished for his." 

^^ Punished in kind, Misa Matilda; the rich man's 
tongue fared some^hewously every day, and he was 
punished in his tongi^,^^ 

" What a awful thing it would be to be deaf, eh ! 
Miss Matty ? If some of our Mother Eve's daughters," 
continued he, " was punished with deafness, it would 
be a punishment in kind.'' 

" Well, if we was all deaf, Mr. Mumby, it would be 
a kind of punshment to you " (Matty's manner of 
speaking was so rapid, she often slipped over a sylla- 
ble, while at the same time she frequently admitted a 
stray surplus vowel for the sake of euphony), " for 
you'd have to keep company with yourself, and you 
mighn't find your sussiety more agreeable than other 
sinnerses." 

Mr. Mumby had not been exactly taking this view 
of the matter ; he meant tjie application to be more 
personal, as regarded Matty, 

" I mean individual punishment for individual sins. 
Miss Quick; for example, suppose curiosity led an 
ear to get information in a draughty place ; it caught 
cold, as ears will; suppose deafness follows, as 
nat'ral as thimder follows lightning. Well, is not 
that a punishment in kind — the ear ofiended, the 
ear brought its punishment on!*itself." 

" Well," said Matty, while a streak shot across her 
cheek, the lightning that generally preceded Aer 
thunder, " suppose noses that poked theirselves into 
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other people's affairs, that didn't mind their own 
business; suppose they was poked in turn would 
that be a, punch meant in kind, eh ! Mr. Mumby ? " 

As Mumby was not so ready as Matty he gave 
no reply to this, but his little round eyes darted fire 
at her ; and any one that looked at him just then, 
would imderstand that he kept it in his nose for her, 

" Well," said the cook, " / see no harm in ladies 
preferring rich men to poor men. / should, I know, 
if there wasn't much difference in the men." 

^* There's harm, ma'am, when people gets at the 
wrong side of doors, and gets the wrong end of 
conversations ; doors was made to open and shut for 
tn-gress and e-gress," continued Mumby with im- 
portance, " and people shouldn't use them to trans- 



" Well, I never ! " said Matty, " it 's a pity it 's not 
Sunday, there'd be no need to go to church after that 
sermon." 

" I hope you'll take it to heart, miss." 

" * Hope deferred makes the heart sick,' " Mr. 
Mumby, " so hope nothink for me if you mean to 
keep your heart healthy." 

" I wonder you're not ashamed to speak that way 
to Mr. Mumby," said the cook, who generally took 
his part. 

"Wonders, then, will never cease," said Matty, 
who had a store of proverbs at command, her grand- 
mother generally clinching her advice to her grand* 
child by an apt one. 
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" Let her alone," said Mumby ; ^' she likes to hear 
herself talk." 

"Yes; let well enough alone," said the girl, 
rising to go away. " I think I'm good enough for 
the like of you." 

Mumby held up his hand, the cook put her fingers 
into her ears, till Matty was out of sight. 

"That girl will breed mischief," said Mumby, "if 
she is not kept under." 

" She's a pert minx," said the cook, and so this 
amics.ble party separated to perform their several 
avocations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Our friend Tom had left Mr. Ray and Power deep in 
politics, so considering himself a connoisseur in horse- 
flesh, he had sauntered out to the stables to examine- 
some new additions to their inmates lately purchased 
by his host. He was in the act of crossing over to a « 
shed near which was a large haystack, from which a 
homy hand was drawing some hay, when a voice as^ 
if it issued from the stack cried out — 

"Oh! but yere honor is welcome to Austhralia^ 
and how did you lave the squire yer honor's father, 
and is ould Ireland in the same place at all, at all ? " 

A flush overspread Tom's face at this extraordinary 
greeting, and turning to see whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, he encoimtered a rather favourable specimen 
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of an Irish peasant in the person of a man apparently 
about sixty-five years of age, but in reality upwards of 
seventy. 

" I do not know you," said Tom, " and I think you 
must mistake me for the other gentleman." 

" Is it to mistake the son of the squire, and you the 
very parable of him ! Oh bedad me eyesight is not 
that far gone yit." 

"You have not seen the other gentleman," said 
Tom ; " there is a family resemblance, though he take* 
more after his mother, besides you know we are aU 
Powers'' 

" Oh sure I know, aren't they as plinty as black- 
berries in them parts of Ireland, the rale ould blood 
too, more power to them," said Darby unconscious of a 
pim ; " but," he continued winking at Tom, doubtless 
under the impression that the latter was about to take 
a " rise " out of him, "I have seen the other gentleman 
and a proper young man he is, but faix ! he hasn't 
that in his eye the squire had, and his father before 
him, and 'pon me conscience his son afther him." 

Tom glanced roimd him anxiously, then beckoning to 
Darby drew him aside, and presently they left the 
yard, and crossed into an unfrequented paddock^ 
through which they walked apparently in close con- 
fabidation for some time. 

When they reached the fence adjoining the road^ 
Tom got over, leaving Darby to return; the latter 
watched Tom till he was nearly out of sight, then cut 
a caper in the air, marvellous for one of his years^ 
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winked one eye, put his finger flat against the side of 
his nose, and finally scratched his head, a sure sign 
of a puzzle in the brain of a son of Erin ; he then 
walked slowly back, threw a bright coin in the air, 
caught it again, and pocketed it. When he approached 
the stack, and again put in his homy hand, he 
muttered to himself, " No, he's not himself, he's his 

sh ; what's that— never mind— Ould Darby 'ill be 

as tight as a trivet." 

Now it happened that Matty had been out on an 
egg-hunting expedition, and had been searching for 
her treasures under the side of the stack opposite to 
which Tom and Darby were standing, at the moment 
of the latter's original welcome. She had heard 
enough to whet her curiosity, but owing to the thick- 
ness of the stack and Tom's purposely suppressed 
voice, she did not hear all. We are sorry to say, Mr. 
Mumby's sermon was quite thrown away upon her. 
She heard enough, however, to know that Tom was 
not what he represented himself to be, and she saw 
them walk away in deep consultation, on some appa- 
rently mysterious project, observed Darby's pantomimic 
gestures, and finally heard his closing soliloquy. 

" There's something wrong there," said she to her- 
self, " there's some plot I must get at the bottom of. 
Who knows but they're bushrangers in disguise, and 
may be bribing Darby to hold his tongue. Perhaps 
the pelice is after them. Good gracious,'* said she, 
as if a sudden thought struck her, " they're Irishers, 
and, as sure as my name is Matilda Quick, they're 
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Fenians in disguise. I must watch them for the dear 
young ladies* sakes. I saw him they call young Mr. 
Tom walking with Miss Mabel in the garden, and 
didn^t he look as if— but mum's the word. That 
reminds me of that odious Mumby, one can't tell a 
secret to one's self when that old cockatoo's about. He 
ought to have been a missionary to the blackfellows,. 
no doubt they'd admire him and not understand him, 
like the cook ! Well, well, people's not always in their 
proper places in this world. I wish only / was bom 
with a silver spoon in my mouth ! " 

" I think a gag would suit you better," said Mumby,. 
suddenly coming round from the other side; " there 's 
the cook waiting for the eggs, and here you are wish- 
ing for silver spoons ! " 

"People in glass houses shouldn't throw stones* 
Pray how much did you hear, Mr. Mumby ? " said 
Matty, with an air of indifference, but with secret 
uneasiness. 

" Enough to know you are a goose,'^ replied he* 

" He heard me call him a cockatoo," thought she, 
*^I wonder did he hear more. Well," answered 
Matty, " you need not have come so far to learn so 
little. So I am a goose, am I ? we have strange birds 
in our poultry yard." 

Mumby's eyelids quivered, a sure sign of repressed 
anger in him. 

'*But," added Matty, "I shan't call names, Mr* 
Mimiby. " I wonder now," continued she, feeling her 
way, "are we to have any foreign himportationd* 
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Pve heard Darby talk of Feenixes in the parks in 
Ireland ; I wonder now, would the strange gentlemen 
bring over any of them birds ? " 

" I've heard my old master, the Reverend Jeremiah 
Skavinjer, say that a Phoenix rises from its own ashes. 
I believe your tongue, Miss Matty, was a bom Phoenix, 
for if it was burnt, there 's life enough in it to wag 
^ain and set a house on fire. Pd advise you to keep 
your tongue oiF the strange gentlemen." 

"Ah! my tongue knows its own place, Mr. 
Mumby," said Matty gathering up her eggs, " so the 
pot needn't call the kettle black face. I wish you a 
good morning." Saying this the girl drew herself 
up, and sailed towards the house like a trim vessel 
that had taken the colours from the enemy. 

"Cockatoo! indeed," said Mumby, looking after 
her as though he would like to have a piece of her 
between his teeth, which were hidden by his nose and 
chin, which nearly met. " What put the Phomixes in 
her head I wonder ? She 's on the track of these Irish 
gentlemen already. I'll Phoenix her, the jade ! " 

The discomfited Mumby sneaked into the house, 
his eyelids quivering about his little round eyes, and 
Ms arms hanging by his side like battered wings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nearly a fortnight had elapsed since the Powers 
had visited Raymount ; the month was September, con- 
sequently, Spring was treading on the heels of Winter 
— not that these seasons have much difference here, 
flo insensibly do the new leaves take the place of the 
old. The coimtry here, like a young lady, always 
nice, looking still nicer in a newer dress and a few 
■ornaments. 

Our friends enjoyed themselves thoroughly; they 
had a kangaroo himt, some opossum shooting, and, 
with the assistance of the blacks in an excursion to 
the neighbouring ranges, had secured one or two 
specimens of the beautiful lyre bird. In fact, Mr. 
Ray had put the * elements * at their service ; even got 
up a bush-fire for them on a small scale, when 
the wind was in a favourable direction for the ex- 
periment. 

Water seemed the sole niggard of its bounties 
— ^the water-fall was a failure; the river, though 
pretty, did not suit the eyes of skilful anglers; but 
the creeks yielded better sport, and taking out their 
tackle one favourable day, they resolved to try their 
luck in the neighbouring waters of the surrounding 
district, and bring home something to add to the 
delicacies of their host's table. 

The young ladies had gone to a neighbouring 
family, the Browns, to invite them to a pic-nic on the 
following day; and as many of the family who chose 
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to return with them, were to be offered accommoda- 
tion at Raymount, in order to start early on the ensuing^ 
morning. 

The two friends sat on the bank of the creek with 
their rods in their hands ; their patience sorely tried. 
They were pretty much in the same predicament as 
the zealous country rector, in a parish of worldlings^ 
Do what he would the worthy pastor could not get 
the people to repent ; and our anglers could not get 
the fish to rise to the hook. Both seemed in a 
reverie. Power was the first to speak. 

" Well, Tom, when do you mean to commence your 
role with your father's paragon ? " 

"Have you soimded her?" said Tom, turning the 
" tail of his eye " towards his companion. 

"She's aU we decided a paragon ought to be,"" 
replied Power, always pronouncing the nondescript 
with a certain hesitation of manner. 

" Then she's not mercenary? " said Tom, 

His friend repeated, " Not mercenary." 

Tom continued, "Aiiiiable, accomplished^ intel- 
lectual?" 

" Amiable, accomplished, intellectual," repeated 
Power, parrot-like. 

"Then ^ she's aU our fancy painted her'?" said 
Tom. 

^^ My fancy did not paint her," replied Power. 

"No," returned Tom, "you gauged her by the rule 
of common sense, and now that she's measured to 
order I must see how she'll suit me." 
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Tom again looked furtively at his companion, who 
remained as motionless as his rod, and apparently as 
intent on the water. 

Suddenly there was a jerk. Power raised his rod, 
and captured a mullet. 

" Bravo ! " said Tom, " you fish in deeper waters 
than I ; we must change places." 

"Well then," said Power, "the programme is ready, 
and you'll begin to play your part this evening." 

" I'll begin whenever you like," replied Tom ; " as 
second fiddle ? " continued he with an arch look. 

Power was as grave as a judge passing sentence on 
somebody, 

" I hope you are not playing the fool with Miss 
Mabel Ray," said his friend; "the young lady is not 
an ' Emily,' or ^ Miss Blarney.' " 

" One must have some amusement in the bush," 
Tom said, looking down. 

"The Browns are to be at Raymountthis evening," 
Power said ; " did you notice last Sunday, on coming 
from church how attentive Mr. Phil was to Miss 
Mabel Ray?" 

" He's not fit to tread in her shadow," said Tom, all 
alive now. 

" That does not prevent him trying to get at the 
substance for aU that ; besides," said Power, glancing 
keenly at Tom, " the yoimg lady is a dependent. Mr. 
Brown is well off, the eldest son of a rich squatter, he 
would be a good match for her, and he is not a bad 
feUow." 
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Tom was thoughtful for awhile, he then said 
abruptly, 

" m try my chance with the Paragon ; she's not 
very come-at-able, but you must help me." 

"I'll help you," said Power. 

" And you'll amuse Mabel. No, on second thoughts, 
let her have her fling with Brown," said Tom, jerking 
up his rod, and having the satisfaction of seeing a 
fish slip into the water. "We've had enough of 
this," continued he, rather testily. " Shall we return ? " 

" As you please," said his friend. So putting up 
their tackle, and their " little game " into their basket, 
they turned their faces homewards. As our anglers 
had a walk of some miles before them it was nearly 
dinner hour when they reached their destination. 
The fish, however, were duly cooked, praised, and 
eaten. 

Phil Brown and his sister were present. The rest of 
the Brown party and a few more friends were to come 
the next morning and join the excursion to the 
Quarries, a favourite resort of pleasure-seekers. 

The summit of this rocky eminence was a kind of 
natural " grand stand " for viewing the varied beauties 
of a wide and picturesque valley. 

A valley that seemed hollowed out by the mighty 
sweep of some gigantic wave that carried the debris 
of earth and ocean to form the wavy summit of the 
mountains that bounded its extremity, and to give 
root to the trees which carried their rich fringed out- 
line round their undulating crests. Here also might be 
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seen glimpses of lagoons glancing through the dense 
foliage, over which at times the black swan sails 
^acefully, and marshy swamps on whose reedy edges 
the native-companion, that " wide-awake" bird, stalks, 
uttering, when fearful of danger, its " trumpet-note of 
alarm," and lastly revealing patches of peaceful sheep, 
which gave a domestic charm to the otherwise wild 
beauty of this primeval picture. 

Some of the excavations belonging to this stony 
elevation, served as temporary *' marble halls," where 
the realities of a rare banquet were often spread, and 
where young people doubtless often ** dreamt " as 
delightfully as the heroine of the Opera. 

The tea-table at Raymount was the centre of attrac- 
tion for most young persons belonging to the families 
of the gentry for miles round. 

Distance is thought little of in the bush, ladies and 
gentlemen generally being good riders, and when 
youth and beauty, grace and accomplishments, were 
concentrated under one roof, its inmates were seldom 
in want of agreeable society. 

Miss Ray was as usual seated at the head of the 
table this evening, the paraphernalia of the Celestials 
before her, and an antique silver urn, an heir-loom of 
the family, rising in the midst like a temple or joss- 
house, for the moon-faced creatures depicted on the 
old china to worship at and mirror their serene orb- 
like faces in its lunar glow. 

Mr. Ray and his sister occupied as usual the seats 
on Miss Ray's right, and somehow Power being con- 
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sidered the principal guest generally sat on her left. 
A tea-table is rarely formal, and happily dispenses 
with etiquette, so there was no reason why the^ 
** places " should be different on this evening, but 
they were nevertheless. Tom had slid, he scarcely 
knew how, into Power's seat, Miss Brown on his left ; 
while Mabel with Power and Phil Brown were placed 
nearly opposite Miss Ray. 

Tom was very assiduous in his attentions to his fair 
hostess, took the cups and saucers diligently from her 
hand, offered her the delicacies within and beyond 
his reach, and, when he had an opportunity, scruti- 
nized her face with more critical acumen than he had 
yet done. He was not a bad judge either, having 
studied heads at school, and taken lessons at Rome 
from some of her best living artists, and not less im- 
portant ones from the relics of the " mighty dead." 

Applying his " art " rules to her beauty, as Power 
had his " common sense " ones to her mind and heart, 
Tom found Miss Ray perfect. She was rather paler 
than usual this evening, a circumstance which gave a 
statuesque grace to her loveliness, and yet yielded it a 
charm the marble can never possess. 

Chignons were in their infancy then, or rather 
had not yet taken roo^— not having assumed the 
forms (as the " Girl of the Period '* tells us) of melons,, 
pumpkins, vegetable marrows, clusters of tomatoes, 
bird's nests, &c., &c. 

A simple scroll-like arrangement, surmounted by 
a sort of coronet-comb, was the sole ornament of Miss 
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Ray's heady it also suited the queen-like dignity of 
her carriage, and showed to advantage the graceful 
contour of her slender throat. As her white hand 
rested for a moment on the antique urn (while Mabel 
with Power and Phil Brown were laughingly amusing 
themselves at the opposite end of the table), Tom 
thought her a beautiful ** study " for Sorrow mourn- 
ing over the ashes of faded Hope. The picture, 
however, only lasted a moment. For the fact of 
Tom's own attention being attracted by the same 
cause requiring him to withdraw his eyes, he foimd 
when he looked again that Miss Ray had assumed 
her usual cheerful serenity, and was busily attending 
to the wants of her guests. Tom was unable all 
this time to draw more than monosyllables from her, 
so thinking more than ever that paragons were a 
** peg " above him, he turned to Miss Brown, whose 
common sense remarks soon launched him on Uie 
^stream of generalities. 

Power excelled himself in the art of pleasing this 
evening. He drew out Mr. Ray and Miss Brown on 
Australian topics, and charmed them by the interest 
he evinced on every subject connected with the young 
colony. He plunged Mabel and Phil (it was impos- 
fiible to get at one without the other) into the " Middle 
Ages," and satisfied the hungry soul of the former 
for such mouldy food, by drawing on the stores of his 
extensive historical acquisitions, embellished by illus- 
trations derived from his recent travels, and adorned 
by that poetic eloquence which is the gift of study to 
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youth and hope. Even "Aunt Esther," Mr. Ray's 
sister, appreciated Power's attention to her society on 
this evening ; he heard many interesting little anecdotes 
of the childhood of Frances and Mabel, and the old 
lady's eyes beamed with delight when she saw the 
interest she excited in her listener by her simple 
narrations ; and last, though not least (in her own 
estimation), he opened the door for Matty as she- 
carried out the silver urn, and held it extended while 
she bore the tray that supported the celestial group ; 
a circumstance that Miss Quick attributed to the- 
capacity of her eloquent mouth for holding the wished 
for silver spoon. 

There was but one who did not share Power's atten- 
tion on this evening, and that was Miss Ray. True, 
Tom and she were seated at a table looking over some 
drawings, but the former lacked the means of exciting 
hijs companion's interest, and failed to be as successfiil 
in his attempts at conversation with Frances, as Power 
had been with her cousin. So poor Tom floundered 
like a fish out of water. He tried several times to 
"disperse himself" among the rest of the company, 
but everybody seemed to be happy enough without 
him. He began to find that being " second fiddle "^ 
in this social orchestra was not to his taste, especially 
when the charming voice that usually accompanied 
his instrument was forming part of an agreeable 
" trio " from which he was shut out. At last, as a 
sort of revenge, Tom proposed music, and politeness 
demanded a cessation of " talk " when Miss Ray'fi^ 
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fingers delicately rambled over the keys of a superb 
"Erard." A little singing followed, and, notwith- 
standing efforts to promote cheerfulness on the part of 
Miss Ray and Tom, the evening seemed one of cross 
purposes to four of the company. No matter how 
they looked. Such is life. People like the Browns 
are generally a happy exception ; they thought they 
spent a most delightful evening; they belonged to 
that class of mortals who float on the surface of society 
grasping its enjoyments as they pass along, not par- 
ticularly seeking pleasure or avoiding pain ; but 
dropping the latter like a "hot potato " when the fingers 
unconsciously close upon it. So Phil and his sister 
sought their respective piUows in happy anticipation 
of the morrow's pleasure, while as to the rest, Power 
pondered, Tom chafed, Mabel mused, and Frances 
sighed — as each sought the repose of night. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In spite of what moralists and divines may say, we 
do not think so meanly of " good intentions " and 
resolutions as they do, even when they fail ; if the 
scaffolding is weak it is not always the fault of the 
workman. He thinks it secure, till it timibles. K 
the road to a certain place is " paved with good in- 
tentions," it is not a bad road, though it leads in a 
•wrong direction. Doubtless, it is better than no road 
at all. 
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Before Power closed his eyes on the night preceding 
the day of the intended picnic, he made a resolution ; 
he slept upon it; awoke with it; and to judge by his 
knit brow and compressed lips when he rose, deter- 
mined to act upon it. 

Tom's indifference, fate, chance, or whatever else 
we like to call it, had thrown a magnet in his way 
that swayed a heart hitherto steeled against female 
fascination, and made the iron strength of his soul, 
from its very nature, obey the charm that his en- 
chantress held, unconscious to herself. 

But the more that Power felt himself exalted by 
contact with so rare a spirit, the more he felt degraded 
in his own eyes, by having suffered himself to act so 
false a part. 

What at first seemed no greater trespass than 
a sort of dramatic practical joke, now assumed 
the dimensions ahnost of a crime, and his reso- 
lution was — to avoid Miss Ray's society as much as 
was consistent with politeness during their stay at 
Raymoimt (which he now determined should be as 
brief as possible), and (of course) to root Miss Ray's 
image out of his heart, as it would be madness to 
aspire to her hand in his present circumstances; 
fruitless and dishonourable to try and gain her father's 
approbation; and hopeless, with regard to herself, 
that (if she knew all) having lost her esteem, he 
should win her affection. 

Do we blame him for making this resolution, for 
paving the very path of the coming pic-nic, with 
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^ood intentions ? We boldly answer No ! even before 
we know the result. 

He began well. 

Miss Ray was an early riser, and so was he since he 
•came to Raymount. A smattering of botany was among 
his scientific pursuits, and his search for floral speci- 
mens peculiar to Australia interested him, while at 
Raymount. Miss Ray was an enthusiastic florist; so 
it was natural that Power and she often met in those 
exquisite fresh mornings that are so peculiar, and so 
geineral in our Australian climate. 

Power rose late on this morning, and only came 
into the breakfast-room when all were seated. Phil, 
this morning, taking his " place," for the simple reason 
that Mabel chanced to be in the one below it. 

When leaving the room Power asked Tom, as the 
ladies were to ride, would he accompany Miss Ray, to 
which Tom curtly answered, to " ride with her him- 
self." 

This reply shook his resolution a little, as if Tont 
or Phil did not accompany her, there woidd be nobody 
left but " Bob,'* Phil's brother; and he could not well 
leave her to Bob. The rest of the excursionists drove 
in conveyances of various descriptions. So, when the 
riding party Idft the gate, Mabel rode on, joined by 
Tom, and, to the latter's great annoyance, Phil. Bob 
ivas accompanied by his sister and a sentimental 
gentleman, a friend of the Brown's, freshly introduced; 
and Power took his place by Miss Ray, feeling that 
this was one of the " exceptions," that politeness 
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required, and giving resolution the reins for a little^ 
he got on in front of the party, and soon left them 
at a convenient distance. 

As the conveyances were obliged to take a circuit-^ 
ous route to their destination, the riders determined 
on striking across the bush. 

Tom made use of several stratagems to get rid of 
Phil, but was as yet unsuccessful. Power still kept 
in the van, so, "first come first served," we shall 
follow him for a little, as in the first place the privacy 
of the bush gave him an ample field to test his com- 
panion's character by his " common-sense " rules, and 
in the next place resolution might pace on evenly 
over the path paved twenty-fours before starting with 
"good intentions." 

Their path wound through wooded avenues not too- 
dense to allow of easy access along the track, the 
wild flowers twinkled beneath their feet, many of 
them of a star-like shape, yellow, white, and blue. 
The peppermint tree gave out a pleasant fragrance, 
and the wattle, with its plume-like branches of a 
delicate green was already, like Dickens' mangle boy,, 
"bursting into buttons," whose clusters yielded an 
agreeable perfume, while its stem and branches, 
studded with its amber-coloured gum shining in the 
sun's early rays, gave a fairy-like lustre to thelilli- 
putian forest through which they strayed. 

" This is perfectly Arcadian," said Power, enthu- 
siastically. " Look at that purple creeper (the sarsa- 
parilla), how regally it drapes the tree that supports it 
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the graceful and beautiful, the firm and strong, how 

they need each other. What were the one without 
the other ? " 

" I feel," continued he, after a pause, " like a bird 
of passage that has followed spring through the 
world; now, when winter shoidd be approaching,, 
behold the spring ! " 

" I suppose you mean to pass your next spring in 
Ireland, and so avoid our hot winds," said Miss Ray. 

" Oh ! I am not so great a devotee of the spring," 
said he, " as to go fourteen thousand miles to meet 
her; and yet, it is a sweet season — Spring and Hope,, 
youth and its talisman. Ah ! why is youth so often 
doomed to flutter from "tree* to tree," like the "bird 
in the story," in quest of the talisman so often 
within reach, so seldom grasped." 

" When grasped it is no longer a Talisman," said 
Miss Ray, thoughtfully ; " the charm is then gone." 

" Not to those who can read it aright," replied 
Power, gazing into her confiding eyes. We must 
possess the key," continued he, confidently, "else- 
the cypher is useless." 

Power's horse gave a slight stumble, so he tightened 
the reins. 

Miss Ray pulled a wattle blossom, " I have heard,"' 
she observed, " that Englishmen say our native fl^owers 
yield no perfume; do you not perceive the fragrance oT 
the wattle blossom T " 

"Decidedly," replied Power. "I am sure future 
generations will immortalize it, as we have done the 
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hawthorn ; but your country being in its infancy, it 
is with you at present the blossom of Hope; the 
hawthorn with us is the flower of memory/* 

Saying this he pulled a delicate spray. 

At this moment Tom's group emerged from the 
trees at some distance. "See," said Power, "your 
'COusin has donned the regal purple ; she is installed 
•Queen of the * bush.' Behold her emblem in her hat, 
will you allow me, Miss Ray, to fasten this in yours ?" 

Frances took the golden blossom from his hand, 
-and carelessly fastened it in her hat. 

" It really becomes you," said he (as if anything 
would not become her just then.) " Remember, it is 
the blossom of Hope^'' said he in a low voice, as Tom 
rode up rather quickly to join them. 

Power's horse seemed to slip on the imeven ground, 
430 pulling in the reins again and giving the animal 
:& stroke of his whip, he continued to ride on slowly, 
waiting for the rest to come up. 

The whole party rode on together for some time, as 
long as the nature of the groimd permitted them to do 
.«o; but the path getting narrow, and the trees 
denser and more intricate, they were forced again to 
49eparate. 

Power continued, as before, in advance, followed by 
Miss Brown and her escort, Tom bringing up the rear 
with Mabel; for at this moment Phil was seen riding 
hastily across the bush in an opposite direction. 

It seemed that Mabelhavingaccidentally complained 
of Airst, Tom proffered his services to search for 
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8ome water, upon which Phil, who knew every inch 
of the ground for miles around, said he knew where 
to get some, and possessing a pic-nic glass (we have- 
everything in these days) at once rode away to fetch 
the desired draught. 

Mabel had done her best to detain him, but it 
was of no use. 

They rode on slowly and in silence for a few 
minutes, at length Tom said, " Why were you so very- 
anxious to detain Mr. Brown? (Tom fancying hia 
conversation must have been as tiresome to Mabel 
as to himself). " Surely we can dispense with his- 
company for a little." 

** We ? " said his companion gravely. " I do not 
want to dispense with Mr. Brown's company." 

"Well / do," said Tom firmly; "but," said he, while 
his face flushed, " perhaps it is / who am the bore; if 
so, my company shall be quickly dispensed with'' 

" I did not insinuate that either of you was a bore,"" 
said Mabel, laughing; "but Mr. Brown is very good- 
natured, and I would not ofiend him for the world."' 

" Can she like him! " thought Tom to himself. He 
then said aloud, 

"There is an old and trite saying. Miss Ray,, 
which I think applicable just now, ' two are company^ . 
but three trumpery ; ' either Mr. Brown or I must 
be trumpery." 

" I do not see the necessity of it, Mr. Power." 

" Well, I do, Miss Ray. " Oh," continued he, with 
greater vehemence, " if you only knew how I prize 
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your companionship you would not willingly debar 
me from it — unless," and here he gave another 
searching glance, "unless another can afford you 
the pleasure I am imable to give," he continued 
sadly. 

Mabel's face crimsoned ; the sun at all events was 
shining full upon her, so she drew down her veil. 

Tom waited in silence a few moments, as if he 
expected a reply, but there was no answer. 

" You prefer Mr. Brown's company then ? " said 
Tom, striking with his whip at a branch close by. 

" If you insist on believing it, Mr. Power, I have 
nothing to say." 

Tom endeavoured to read her countenance through 
her veil; he then said, " I do not insist on entertain- 
ing the idea, Miss Ray; but you could banish it if 
you chose." 

** When people create phantoms," said Mabel, half 
in jest, and half in earnest, "they should be let 
haunt them for a punishment." 

While Mabel was speaking, Phil was seen advanc- 
ing with the water.* He soon drew near, his face 
glowing with exercise and his eyes beaming with 
pleasure, at being able to do her even so poor a 
service. 

Mabel took the glass from him, and thanked him, 
*'It is delightfully cool," said she, when she had 
partaken of the draught. 

" Yes," said Phil, " the sun does not often shine 
on the spot, where I got that water; it is like a fairy 
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lake, a fairy lake bordered by the tiniest flowers. 
You must come and see it some day, Miss Ray." 

Mabel had again drawn down her veil, so Tom 
<;ould not translate her glance as she replied — . 

" Oh ! we have no fairies here, Mr. Brown, we are 
too new and fresh to be haunted," here she turned 
pleasantly to Tom ; " but," she added, addressing 
Phil, " if you promise me a dona-fide fairy I shall 
certainly go." 

" I can only promise one," said Phil, with sudden 
inspiration, " Queen Mob, You know what we all 
called you when you came to our wild bush from the 
civilised regions where fairies grow." 

" Oh ! if / went I should haunt you, I fear, ever 
afterwards," said Mabel with a faint smile. 

" I should like to be haunted by you,^ said Phil 
iBoftly, bending down and trying to pierce her veil 
with his eyes, 

"Do you think we are near the Quarries, Mr. 
Brown ? " said Mabel, trying to change the conversa- 
tion. 

"Not above half a mile, now, I should think," Phil 
answered. 

Tom, during this colloquy, had been riding along 
thoughtfully. It struck him that Mabel was too 
friendly with Phil, more so than she ought to have 
been, he decided. It was evident there had been food 
for the green-eyed monster, however ; for when Tom 
heard they Were within so short a distance of the place 
of rendezYOUs, he said hastily : 
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" I shall go and offer my services to the ladies, they 
will be in want of help to unload the hampers." He 
then doffed his hat rather proudly to Mabel, rode away 
slowly for a few minutes, and then cantered away as 
fast as the nature of the ground would permit. 

Tom was in time to be of use. All the " hands "^ 
were busily engaged — the gentlemen unloading, the 
ladies arranging. So the banquet was tastefully 
spread; the dishes ornamented with spoils from the 
bush in the shape of pretty wild flowers and ever- 
greens ; and if the table could not '^ groan with the 
weight of the feast," the ground ought to have re- 
joiced, for surely no " Marble Hall " ever looked so 
attractive as that arched diningroom of nature's massive 
carving, with its wide portals, its blue canopy, and its 
damask carpet, on which were spread, Eastern fashion, 
the dainty viands, the crystal conserves, and the 
laughing fruit; while the pie-crust moulding and 
ornamentation of our friend the cook, whose designs 
in that branch of science would not have disgraced 
the *^Art Journal," stood out here and there like 
modest temples (dedicated to the genius of taste), 
whose fate, alas ! like those made of sterner stuff was 
to crumble beneath the hand of the destroyer and 
become the picturesque ruins of a gastric battle-field. 
All were seated ; hunger proved a better sauce than 
Hervey's, and the merry jest " spicier " seasoning than 
those "black spirits and white" in the shape of 
pepper, that tickle our throats and bring tears to our 
eyes; 
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Dinner over, of course '* Toasts" were proposed, 
duly answered by young gentlemen " who were un- 
accustomed to public speaking/' that memorable 
sentence being the only one got through creditably, 
the rest of the speech, from its lamentable weakness 
and lameness, having to be propped by cheers from 
the good-natured listeners. 

It is a pity that our youths are not drilled in after- 
dinner speeches at school; themes such as ^^ the ladies," 
"the Press," or some popular event in politics, would 
never be wanting to train the " young idea " in that 
direction. It would redound more to a man's credit 
in after life, than the fact of his having so often told 
his admiring friends that his "name was Jforval 
on the Grampian Hills ; " that " To be or not to be " was 
the question; that he was an " Orphan Boy," or that 
" Sleep was Nature's sweet restorer." 

We are not fond of digressions, but our nerves 
have so often been lacerated by pity -for the " un- 
accustomed-to-public-private speakers," that we could 
not omit to "point a moral," even though we may 
fiul to " adorn a tale," when we had the opportunity. 

When the excursionists had sufficiently rested 
themselves, the next step proposed was the ascent 
of the rocky eminence in order to obtain the view 
already described. 

As there were several ways by which the summit 
might be reached, and on different sides, each pair 
or group, as the case might be, chose their own path. 
Power, having a vague feeling that he had given 
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resolution a sort of ^' half-holiday/' and thinking (as 
the day was broken in upon) he might as well yield 
up the remainder with a good grace ; with a sigh 
resigned himself to happiness for this one day ordy^ 
and accordingly chose one of the least frequented 
tracks. 

Phil escorted Mabel, alone, to his great delight ; 
the remainder of the party kept pretty much in the 
same order as they had come, with the exception of 
Tom, who, like the Irish member, had to " pair off" 
by himself, and very indifferent company he found 
himself. He continued to wander zig-zag over the 
devious paths, with a general notion that he was 
expect^ to go to the top, but why he was expected 
to go, puzzled him, as who cared whether he went or 
not ? However, he gradually ascended, and when he 
had nearly reached the summit, had the gratification 
of seeing Mabel assisted by Phil from a rather perilous 
position; a place where the loose soil made her 
footing unsteady, and almost forced her companion 
to be under the agreeable necessity of putting his 
arm around her waist, in order to land her on the 
top with common safety. 

Seeing this, poor Tom ducked his head, descended 
midway, and began zig-zagging again ; as he was not 
in a humour for meeting people and talking about 
things in general, he chose the least frequented path 
he could find. Leaving the murmur of voices behind 
him, at length he came upon a spot where he was 
almost sure of solitude, because the track both above 
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-and below it was one which though compaxatively 
«asy for a gentleman to ascend, would be rather un- 
comfortable for a lady. As Tom was about to take 
its bearings, behold, Power and Miss Ray on the 
portion above him, slowly ascending, the former anti- 
cipating every rough step that lay in his companion's 
"w^y? by making her path as smooth as his vigilance 
would permit, and the latter seemingly quite con- 
tented with the proceeding ! 

Tom was a little startled at the situation. He 
thought that Miss Ray, naturally y he said to himself 
with bitterness, would accept Power as an admirer in 
his character of heir to a large estate, and of course 
Jancy she liked him ; this much he had settled to his 
own satisfaction on the day of the fishing excursion. 
He had also endeavoured to sound his friend's in- 
clinations on that day, but Power's apparent indif- 
ference, and his zeal in his (Tom's) behalf, satisfied 
him as to the state of Power's own feelings in the 
<;ase. 

But now, was he trifling with Miss Ray ? or, if not, 
to what would all this tend ? If he won her real, or 
fancied affection, the denouemeifd would be awkward ; 
what would Mr. Ray think? A deception — ^Tom 
instinctively felt — when it is cleared up with eclaty is 
all very well ; but when it is the reverse, it ^s all very 
ill ! But Power in love ! it was too absurd to think 
of, besides he never counted upon Power's weakness. 
Of course not, it would spoil all. In fact, Tom felt 
annoyed and uncomfortable. He had got himself 
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stuck in a sort of moral bog, into which it was- 
easier to get in than to get out. " But," said he to 
himself, ** I must see this farce played out." Sayings 
this, he plunged somewhere out of sight, and thence 
got to a part of the rock near the summit, whence 
he could see without being seen ; accordingly in a 
few moments he saw Power climb to the top, and 
putting out his hand gently, raise up Miss Ray. 
They advanced then to a spot whence the view could 
be seen to the greatest advantage, their faces being 
so placed as to be seen distinctly by Tom. 

Miss Ray by her gestures, was pointing out the 
objects of the greatest interest in the landscape to 
Power, who (she thought) was examining them with 
his usual critical appreciation, while Tom could see 
that Power was all the time gazing with a look of 
such intense admiration at the beautiful speaker, that 
if Hong Kong or the desert of Sahara was before 
him, it was all one provided only she was there to 
point out their defects or their perfections. 

Tom's only comment was a low whistle. He dove 
again, as the Americans say, emerged in a totally 
different direction, and at last leaped on to the summit 
thinking, and in this he was not very far wrong, that 
the greatest solitude would be found amongst the 
crowd. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The party arrived at home before the " shades of 
«ven closed around them," some went direct to their 
own domiciles, others availed themselves of a general 
invitation to spend the evening at Raymount, on their 
xetum jfrom the excursion. 

Among the latter were, of course, the Browns. The 
ladies withdrew to change their riding habits for 
•evening costume ; and on the stairs stood Matty, with 
lamp in hand, the priestess of the toilette, ready to 
sacrifice any young lady's head on the altar of fashion, 
A duty her fingers were eager to perform but one 
which her own young ladies made a sinecure ; there- 
fore she was all the more anxious to manipulate any 
head that came in her way, and her designs were 
^nerally successful as far as the extreme of fashion 
warranted, but whether her " capital " suited the fair 
-column on which it rested was beyond Matty or her 
mampalaie^B notions of taste to ascertain. 

Frances and Mabel arrayed themselves in snowy 
white, trimmed with a delicate green. They looked 
like lilies with their native foliage about them. The 
Test of the ladies were attired in colours suitable to 
their several complexions, and all looked, when 
grouped in the drawingroom, like a charming bouquet 
freshly gathered. 

Tea over, there was of course dancing, the exertions 
'Of the day being seldom taken into account when 
Terpsichore is literally " on the carpet." 
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There was something so radiant about the beauty 
of Frances on this evening, that had a visible hala 
encircled her head, one of the party at least, would 
not have considered it out of place. Mabel's beauty 
was more subdued ; both girls seemed to have gained 
the one touch to their loveliness that each required. 

Power did not dance much, but his eyes seemed to- 
do duty for his feet, as they followed his divinity 
about the room most industriously, perhaps he wa»- 
making a compromise with resolution. 

Tom was grave, but kept an eye quietly on Mabel 
and Phil. The former treated Phil as she always had 
done, with a kind of friendly familiarity, and accord- 
ingly Phil looked supremely happy. 

Singing being proposed, Tom asked Miss Ray for 
"Has sorrow thy young days shaded?" Granting- 
his request, she was led to the piano by Tom, wha 
constituted himself her page-turner, secretly deeming 
his situation a good post for observing Phil's atten- 
tion to Mabel, and her acceptance of it, and also for- 
trying to discover how deeply Power had fallen into 
"the pit of Love." 

The song was sung very touchingly ; so much so,- 
that the listeners had the good taste when it wa» 
ended not to break the spell it occasioned by 
hackneyed phrases of admiration. Tom's earnest 
"Thank you!" being the only comment for some 
time. 

At length the sentimental young gentleman remarked 
— " Pretty idea that, about the Talisman." 
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Power and Prances exchanged glances. 

" Pd have brought the bird down with a rifle," 
said Bob Brown, who was a sportsman and a good 
shot. 

There were no rifles in those days, said his sister. 

" Well, there were bows and arrows at all events," 
replied Bob. 

" Cupid's," observed the sentimental young gentle- 
man, with a glance that went direct to the left side of 
Miss Brown's — ^buckle. 

" Exactly," said Phil, rubbing his hands. " If I 
had that bow and arrow, wouldn't I bring down the 
bird and catch the Talisman." 

" Perhaps you'd catch a Tartar, Mr. Brown. Those 
Talismans often possessed a dangerous power," said 
Mabel. This produced a general laugh, in which 
Tom joined. 

" No, I don't think I should," said good-natured 
Phil, looking Mabel full in the face. " Pm sure I 
shouldn't." 

^*Not, perhaps, if the arrow were tipped with gold," 
said Tom, looking disdainfully at Phil. 

" Or brass/' replied Phil, colouring, and looking 
defiantly at Tom. 

This produced another laugh, in which Phil joined. 

" I think," said Prances, " Mabel's definition of the 
* Talisman ' is a true one, it seems to have a dangerous 
power. Suppose we *drop it' as the bird did at last." 

In the laugh that followed this all joined, and good 
humour was restored — outwardly. 
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" That last arrow hit its mark," said Bob to a friend 
in a low voice. " I was afraid of a * scene.' " 

"Not in the presence of ladies/' whispered the 
other ; " but doesn't young Tom Power carry himself 
high, considering he has not as much (I hear) as 
would jingle on a tombstone ? " 

" Rather P^ said Phil, who had joined the group and 
overheard the first part of the remark, though uttered 
in so low a tone. 

^* The golden arrow grazed your cheek a little, Phil," 
said Bob to his brother, " but the brazen one went 
Aow€." 

" Well, he was the first to shoot," said Phil, " so let 
the arrow stick." 

But the shaft rankled in another breast. Mabel 
felt Tom's sarcasm was intended for her as well as 
Phil; nevertheless, she steeled herself to bear this along 
with other " home " thrusts she got from time to time. 
She had a purpose^ and she would not swerve from it ; 
so, let the arrows of sarcasm and imkindness be hurled 
at her from all quarters, until she became a sort of 
moral porcupine ! No matter, she would bear them 
all, imtil at last the very arrows that were meant to 
offend her, would become themselves the means of 
defence against the unkind world. Poor child ! " 
" Those laugh best who laugh last." 
Phil's complacency at having made a lucky " hit " 
set him at his ease, and his hilarity continued some 
time after that of the others had ceased, and then 
only died away like distant thunder — a faint peal at 
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intervals reverberating along the walls of the apart- 
ment — ^his eyes fairly jumped in his head for the 
remainder of the evening. He kept one hand as if 
hy an effort, pressed firmly against his heart, as one 
l^eeps his thumb forcibly upon the cork of a sodai- 
water bottle when the wires are cut, in order to keep 
the effervescing contents under due control. 

Tom looked at him as he might have done at a 
•dancing bear, to which his keeper allowed rather more 
liberty than he (Tom) approved. His amusement 
being restrained by a vague feeling of uneasiness, lest 
ihe animal should take it into his head to hug some 
of the company, before he could interpose to save 
them from his embrace. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Matty, not losing sight of the conspiracy that she 
fancied existed against the interests of her young 
mistresses, took every opportunity of watching the 
'Chance interviews that occurred between Tom and 
Darby, and they were not a few ; for, independent of 
the former's interest in horses in general, he drew 
iiom Darby, among some other family items, a few 
particulars of Mabel's history, — ^heard how she lefk 
England " a winsome wee thing " after the death of 
her parents, and that of a brother and sister whose 
«nd was hastened by the pressure of genteel poverty. 
Mr. Ray knew nothing of this till it was too late — a 
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letter jfrom his dying brother consigning his pet (she- 
was the youngest) to his generosity. 

Mabel, Darby insinuated, was welcomed as a 
daughter by Mr. Ray, and as a sister by Prances, who 
was only a year or two her senior, and the two girls 
grew up together in the closest friendship. 

During those conversations. Darby who was of 
course interested in Ireland and something of a politi- 
cian in his way, had frequently alluded to the Fenian 
disturbances then going on in the " Green Isle," and 
Tom in return for the information he dreWj good- 
naturedly gave Darby the cream of some of his father's 
letters, fragments of which by the way were often 
thrown into his (Tom's) grate, and Matty, to do her 
justice, kept Tom's mantel-piece and fire-place in first- 
rate order. 

So the " Fenian " fragments of the letters supply- 
ing the gaps in the conversations, of which Matty 
obtained snatches at intervals, the girl hatched 
a very pretty plot in her busy brain, and settled^, 
quite as a matter beyond doubt, that young Tom 
certainly, and perhaps his friend, were Fenians in 
disguise, and that Darby was aiding and abetting^ 
them to escape detection. To say truth. Miss Quick 
had very hazy notions as to what Fenians really were;, 
if she had any idea on the subject, it was that they 
were a sort of Hibernian bushrangers, and that the 
Irish were "mostly" Fenians. However, a truce 
having been established between her and Mumby, she 
resolved to apply to that gentleman for a clearer in- 
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sight on the subject that was floating in the vapours 
of her brain. 

Accordingly, f one morning she broached the matter 
to that functionary, who replied : — 

" Fenians, Miss Matilda, are a bad lot, the worst 
and most numerous class of Irishmen ; they would 
murder the Queen and Royal family (if they could),, 
blow up the parliament houses, massacre every 
prodestant in the United Kingdom, and set up a papiah 
'king with a shamrock on his head for a crown, and a 
shillelagh in his hand for a sceptre, and (I hear) it *s 
a pity they're not let do it, for their end would be^ 
like their own kill canny cats, that they'd eat one 
another till nothing but their tails was left." 

" Mercy on us, you terrify me! " said Matty, turnings 
pale. 

" It 's true, Miss Matilda," continued he, " that im- 
happy country will call down the vengeance of heaven 
in fire and brimstone on its head (like Sodom and 
Gomorrah) if it does not repent in sackcloth and ashes. 
It would be a mercy if the waves of the Atlantic would 
sweep over it, like Noah's deluge— -only we can never 
have another flood ; look at the rainbow, Miss, and it 
will tell you that — ^and wash it off the face of the- 
earth.'' 

Mumby was seated at the head of the table on a 
sort of high office stool, which he had chosen to 
raise him when sitting, over the heads of the other 
servants ; as his legs were not long enough to reach 
the ground, his feet generally clasped the props of 
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the stool, and with his short stiffhair erect — ^he always 
ran his fingers through it when about to "hold forth," 
-r-he looked not unlike a cockatoo on its perch ; a simi- 
larity the quick-witted Matty was not slow to discover, 
and accordingly the name stuck to him behind Ms 
hack. 

"Yes," resumed he complacently, "as we can't 
have another deluge it would be well for ^ unhappy 
Ireland ' if the earth was to open and swallow her up. 
There 's nothing against earthquakes in the Bible as* 
a punishment for national sins.'' 

Darby had come in during the latter part of this 
peroration to light his pipe. The old Irishman, a 
devout Catholic, looking upon the orator as a black 
heretic, generally let him have his say unmolested, 
thinking a man holding such emphatic opinions 
as Mumby from time to time enunciated, quite beyond 
the pale of argument ; Mumby dealing pretty freely 
in the meteorological imagery of Scripture, loving to 
expatiate on the fire and brimstone reserved for un- 
believers in the Mumby-onian theology, and revelling 
in the earthquakes, thunders, lightning, and hailstones 
reserved for outsiders — a numerous class consisting 
of all those unlucky individuals who difiered from 
himself. 

Darby then thinking Mumby was only " sarmoniz- 
ing," as he called it, paid no attention to him, not 
liaving heard Matty's question or its immediate 
answer, but when he comprehended that " unhappy 
Ireland" was the doomed country reserved for the 
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'* besom of destruction," the waves of the Atlantic^ 
and the hungry stomach of mother earth, he turned 
and faced Mumby^ brandishing his pipe like a 
shillelagh, and thundered — 

" Ye black Saxon, ye foul-mouthed heretick, how 
dare ye thrajuice a dacent counthry behind its back^ 
If ever I hear a word agin' it pass your teeth, I'll 
wring that beak of yours till ye won't know yerself 
nor the mother that bore you, if it was worth her 
while to rise from her grave to see sich an object.'^ 

Poor Mumby's eyelids quivered, and his little round 
eyes shot sparks of fire, but his whole body thrilled 
so with anger he was unable to speak. 

"It was Matty asking about the Fenians," put in 
the cook, who strove to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. "I don't think Mr. Mumby meant Ireland 
outright." 

"I heard enough," said Darby, "to make him 
shut his mouth for the time to come, but as to the i^oy- 
nians (they're come since my time), I've heard the 
master say, and he may be right as he is a know- 
ledgeable man, that they were first a pack of 
Amerykan Fillybusters, come over to Ireland to set it 
by the ears, more betoken they've found a mare'ft 
nest there, be all accounts. I don't like any sacrei 
undherhand doin's meself. If there was a fair open 
faction fight now, between England and Ireland, or 
the Sason and the fifeft, as they call us — I suppose 
because they sovld us in ould times — I wouldn't 
back out of it, ould as I am* Didn't my father hide 
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j& '98 man &om the English sojers^ and didn't 
meself (a young gossoon'at the time), show him where 
to hide, an* crep into the hay with him. Though the 
Serjeant poked it with his baynet, yet I didn't cry 
out, though I thought meself within an inch of my 
life, and the man got off scot free. 

" Well, well," continued he shaking his head, " I 
never thought I'd live to see the day to hear an ould 
raven croak about my counthry like that miserable 
bird o' prey there on its perch. The counthry," said 
Darby with enthusiasm, " that the people that do be 
writin' books praise up to the skies for beauty ! Didn't 
the grate (yConnd call it * the first flower of the earth, 
and first jim of the say ;' and so the earth was to come 
and swally up its own sweet flower, and the say was 
to come and wash away its own darlin' jewel of 
jewels? Oh, wirra, wirra!" 

Darby again turned to Mumby, and brandished 
his pipe so close to that individual's nose, that 
a spark flew out, and aUghted on that respectable 
feature. 

Mumby, who all this time had been utterly unable 
to speak from intense passion, now stood up, stretched 
out his arms and legs, and quivered before Darby 
like a fighting cock ; the Irishman,1 being six feet in 
his brogues, looked down at him with supreme con- 
tempt, coolly re-lighted his pipe, gave two or three 
engine-like puffs, and then with a whistle and a snort 
steamed out of the kitchen. "The reprobate! the 
jrebel!" said Mumby, stiU keeping his threatening 
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:attitude^ " PU denounce him to the authorities for 
favouring Fenians, PU " 

" Oh, come, sit down," said the cook, " it *s my 
belief if you both had your breakfasts this would 
not have happened ; Darby only stands up for his 
<x)untry, and small blame to him." 

The savoury fumes getting into Mumby's beak 
made him listen to reason for the present, so he got 
upon his perch, stretched out a claw-like hand for 
some bread, and then, putting it into his mouth, 
nibbled it like fury. 

Matty sat looking at him with a painful demure- 
ness of countenance — she was afraid to smile, lest 
in his wrath he might prod her with the fork he 
held in his hand ; but the very endeavour to repress 
her mirth only made it burst forth with greater 
vehemence ; she at first only uttered a sort of pro- 
longed titter, and then with a crash fairly broke out 
into a genuine rattling burst of laughter ! 

Mumby, with smouldering anger, looked at her 
while holding a piece of meat on his fork; he then 
•darted the piece into his mouth, and held the fork 
prongs upwards on the table, ready to do any duty 
required of it. 

" It's along of your inquisitiveness this has come 
about,'' said the cook to Matty. " What business 
have you to know what Fenians means ? " 

" One would think to hear you talk," replied Matty, 
**that our tongues was given for nothing but to taste 
with." 
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" Yours wasn't at any rate," said the cook. " But 
a Fenian of all things in the world ! Why Pd have 
no more idee of a Fenian than a Bunyip/' 

" By the way, Mr. Mumby," said Matty, defiantly 
(having gained her point about the Fenians, she did 
not mind breaking the truce), " as you know every- 
thing, perhaps, you could tell me if you ever saw a 
Bunyip ? " 

Saying this Matty sat looking at him with a 
comical smile. It was too much for a man whose 
patience had been so sorely tried as his had been that 
morning, so edging his hand to a plate that was 
beside him, on which lay a compact round potato, he 
aimed it so suddenly and dexterously that it struck 
ihe girl right upon the ear, shivering her glass ear- 
ring with the force with which it was sent. 

"Take that," he said, "to pimish your inquisi* 
tiveness. The vile root was never put to a better 
purpose." 

The poor potato was thus made a " double debt to 
pay," Mumby making the favourite esculent of the 
Emerald Isle the weapon of his vengeance, and with it 
chastising the delicate organ whose " zeal for know- 
ledge outran its discretion." 

Before the words he uttered were quite out of hi» 
moutli he had flown across the kitchen, but Matty 
quickly seizing a larger specimen of the " vile root " 
rushed after him, and had the satisfaction of seeing it 
alight with a crash upon his pate. She then darted 
past him, and her agile form soon vanished into the 
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upper regions : her form, but not her voice, for wafted 
to Mumby from the (to him) unknown heights, came 
the appropriate speech — 

" ' One good turn deserves another.' ' Tit for tat 
is very good sauce,' more especially for a Irish stew, 
Mr. Mumby!" 



CHAPTER IX. 

Our friends the Powers had been invited by a 
gentleman, whom they met at the pic-nic, to spend a 
few days at his house, which was situated near the 
ranges, in order to enjoy some snipe-shooting, or any 
other sport appreciated by country gentlemen. 

Accordingly, the two friends started some days after 
the late excursion to the quarries, intending, when 
they returned, to make their stay at Raymount as 
short as possible, and afterwards proceed to Mel- 
bourne. 

Each was glad of a brief change, in spite of — and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, on • account of — ^the 
attraction which made Raymount secretly dear to 
both; yet they could not but acknowledge to one 
another that their situation was becoming critical. 

They, however, spent a few days pleasantly, drown- 
ing an anxiety they could scarcely repress, in the 
exhilarating mountain sport. 

Upon their return they found the young ladies 
absent from home, as they too had in the interim been 
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paying a country visit, which usually lasted some 
days. 

Mr. Ray had invited one or two gentlemen to Ray- 
mount, in compliment to his guests, during the 
absence of his daughter and niece, who only returned 
an evening or two previous to the day fixed upon for 
the departure of the Powers. 

It was the last evening — quiet and sad — quiet, for 
the other guests had departed, and the tranquillity 
succeeding the bustle of the previous month had all 
the charm of contrast and the repose of re-action ; 
sad, for* no matter how our fair friends felt towards 
their guests, yet when we must part from those with 
whom we have gone pleasantly along life's stream, 
even for a month, we must experience, if we have 
human feelings, regret, when our friends turn their 
faces to the opposite bank, and leave us alone on the 
deserted side. 

Yes, it was the last evening. Power would have 
confessed all to Miss Ray but for Tom's urgent solici- 
tations to the contrary. The latter hoped, in spite of 
all that had passed, to win Mabel yet in his assumed 
character. This accomplished, the rest (he argued) 
would wind up as happily as the final scene in a 
comedy, or the sensational chapter of a three-volume 
novel. Everybody would forgive everybody, and all 
would end well. 

Power had some confidence himself in Tom's suc- 
cess. The former had long ago guessed his friend's 
secret, in fact Tom's nature was too demonstrative to 
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^ow of much ambiguity in the matter, but his success 
with Mabel, owing to Phil's rivalry, and his apparent 
penniless condition, was a subject on which Power 
with all his penetration would not pronounce. 

The family were assembled in a small apartment, 
which opened out intg the garden ; it had been chosen 
on account of its aspect, for the purpose of a break- 
fast and tea room, being cool in the summer mornings 
and warm in the winter evenings, but owing to its 
«ize, seldom used but in the absence of visitors. 

However, as the guests had now dwindled down to 
two, the little household had resumed their ordinary 
routine. How glad Power and Tom would have been 
to have felt themselves " at home *' in their own 
characters in this charming little room, with the 
western sim lighting up its tastefully arranged furni- 
ture, and throwing a gleam of subdued radiance around 
the forms of the young girls as they passed to and fro 
in their domestic avocations. There was just the one 
thing wanted to make their happiness perfect ; there 
was no Phil there to come between Tom and his 
Bunshine, and somehow Power in this small unpre- 
tending room did not feel himself " so far apart " from 
the object from which not the " iron hand of Destiny " 
but the golden barriers of society were about to 
separate him. 

Mr. Ray had gone to his study to pore over some 
papers, and Aunt Esther to have most likely a nap, 
and Power, knowing that it was his friend's desire to 
have an interview with Mabel free from interruption 
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had strolled out to have a saunter through the ground^^ 
hoping that Frances might be intercepted, should she^ 
leave the room before she had time to shut herself up 
in her " boudoir," like a snail in its shell. 

Mabel was seated in the recess of a bow-window 
which faced the sunset sky at her embroidery frame ; 
her subject was a parting scene between a knight of 
the Middle Ages and his " ladye love." She delighted 
to sit there while the sun was moving the " dis- 
solving views " of his grand panorama, before night's 
curtain fell upon the scene. 

Tom sat looking at her, while the red light touched 
her waving hair and deepened the colors of the picture 
on which she was engaged. He knew she loved those 
sketches and legends of the " olden time " and this 
little touch of romance in her character charmed him. 
He fancied himself for the moment one of those 
knights of old — Glory their only pursuit, Love their 
sole reward ; and he thought to himself if he could 
only part th%L8y how " merrily " he would " ride away.*^ 
Yet, how was it that hitherto she had contrived to 
elude him ? He could hardly think Phil was the cause. 
Poor Tom, his pet ambition was to win a heart ! He 
knew he could have blood horses in his stables, and a 
stylish "turn out "in his coachhouse; Raphaelites 
and pre-Raphaelites, gems of art from a Teniers to a 
Turner in his gallery ; Persian carpets and " Buhl " 
cabinets in his drawingroom, but he knew he could 
not huy a heart. So he simply wanted a heart 
for a heart. 
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Frances had just left the apartment, and Tom 
<;ontmued to study Mabel and her work. At length 
he drew his chair opposite her frame, and sat down, 
the action preluded with a little sigh — 

"I wonder," said he, taMng up the copy, "had I 
lived in those days should I have been so fortimate as 
to find a lady who would embroider a device on my 
banner, such as this knight doubtless waved enthusias- 
tically in the field." 

" I dare say,'* answered Mabel, " the lady would not 
be difficult to find, seeing that embroidery was so 
general an accompKshment in those days." 

" Yes, I am aware it was," said Tom ; " but I shoidd 
not prize the device unless it was a labour of love." 

" I suppose that would be ascertained by the knight, 
•or rather foUow as a matter of course," said Mabel, 
smiling. 

"I think you would have embroidered a banner 
nicely," said Tom, if you lived in those days. 

** When one is in Rome, one does as the Romans do." 

" Let me see," mused Tom, " what my device should 
have been if I were the knight, and, for the sake of 
illustration, you were the ladye." 

" Do you think you would have been a * Red-Cross 
knight ' ? " suggested Mabel. 

" No," replied Tom, " I fear I should not have been 
TcHgious enough for that." 

" WeU then you should have had something more 
warlike — a Kon or leopard ; a hawk or heron ; a hand 
and dagger ? " Mabel continued, " a " 
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^'No," said Tom, thoughtfully, "I should have a 
heart." 

" With a dart stuck in it," said Mabel, merrily. 

"A heart," continued Tom, not minding the inter- 
ruption " in a scale." 

" That would be like a butcher's shop," said Mabel, 
with a shudder. " Should it bleed ? " 

" Cupid holding the balance," continued Tom, sub- 
mitting to her interruptions, but not answering them^ 
" and the Goddess of Fortune, standing by with a 
golden weight, ready to throw into the other scale, to 
equalize the beam — ^but Cupid, with head averted, 
should stand ready with bow and arrow to aim at 
something Fortime could not see ; and the motto on 
his wing should be, A heart for a heart,'* 

" That would be an elaborate device," said Mabels 
with a slight flush. 

. " Do you think you should have worked it for your 
knight? "said Tom. 

" Well," returned she pleasantly, " if he were sans pear 
et sans r^roche, I might have considered the matter." 

" Even if he were sans six sous? " added Tom, with 
an emotion ha could not repress. 

" I fear," said Mabel, her colour deepening, but yet 
with an attempt at raillery, ^* that in that case we 
should not be san souci" 

" The soud might come if the air sous were multi- 
plied billions of times," argued Tom. 

" It would in that case be less hard to bear," said 
she, with a slightly perceptible sigh. 
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** What do you think of the motto ? " said Tom. 

*' It is a fair one," returned Mabel, "for the knight!^ 

" And the ladye : is it not as fair for her ? " con- 
tinued Tom. 

" Well, if he were killed, how should she manage 
sans six som ? " said Mabel, smiling. 

" I suppose she never thought of that when she gave 
* a heart for a heart,' " said Tom, a little nettled; 
*' but," continued he, " they had generous hearts in 
those days ! " 

Mabel's face flushed again. 

" Then you woidd not adopt the motto ?/' urged Tom, 
pertinaceously. 

" How you cross-question," said Mabel, a little 
nervously. " One would think I was on my trial for 
some crime, and that you were determined to bring 
me in * Guilty.' " 

" So you are. Oh, Miss Ray, your heart 's on trial, 
and my happiness awaits the verdict. Dare I hope 
for * a heart for a heart ' ? " 

Mabel rose with head averted. " I must go," she 
said. 

" Not till I have an answer. Miss Ray ; you cannot 
misunderstand me." Tom looked pleadingly at the 
picture, the ladye with one hand on the knight's 
shoulder and her head on his breast, bent in all the 
agony of grief. " We are about to part Miss Ray — 
say only," said he, putting out his hand, " that you 
approve of my motto." 

Mabel was silent, her head still averted. 
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" Must we part in titter silence? " said Tom. " Good 
bye, then. Miss Ray." 

Mabel put out her hand, her head still averted. 
Tom tried to see her face. 

She put her hand hurriedly in his, with a faint, 
« Good bye." 

Tom looked wistfully at the pretty hand as it lay 
in his broad pabn. 

" May I keep it ? " said he, softly. 

Mabel withdrew her hand hastily, and rushing past 
Tom, fled from the apartment. 



ch:apter X. 

" Like a snail in its shell," said Power, as he con- 
tinued to watch the door of the apartment in which 
he had left Miss Ray. He stooped down to examine a 
flower, and in doing so perceived a snail without a 
sheU. " I think the snails are not domestic about 
here," said he ; " I have at least never seen one * keep 
house.' I must ask Miss Ray wherefore." 

As the young lady did not emerge from the door 
leading into the garden, Power resolved to change his 
tactics, so going round by the front door, he entered 
the hall ; he had a specimen of the shell-less snail in 
his hand. Not many minutes elapsed before he en- 
countered Miss Ray, her foot on the stair step ready 
to be lost in the many windings that led to that 
mysterious " boudoir '' whence he might not find it 
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«asy to uncoil her ; hence his simile, though in this 
instance the snail was not an apt illustration. 

"Can you tell me, Miss Eay," said Power, *'why 
it is that the snails are without their shells here- 
abouts ? " 

" I have never seen them with shells," said Miss 
Ray. " I suppose the warmth of this climate renders 
them unnecessary." 

"Happy creatures," replied Power, "to require 
neither houses nor furniture, clothing nor etceteras : 
subsisting on the delicate leaves of the fairest flowers ; 
no doubt they ^ live happy, and die contented.' '* 

Power said this in a tone half mocking, half 
serious. 

" I have heard of people wishing to * be a butterfly, 
bom in a bower,' " replied Frances, " but I never 
heai|^ of anyone envying a snail." 

" The evening is beautiful out of doors. Miss Ray ; 
suppose we go in search of a snail, with * his house 
on his back.' '' 

Frances took down a garden hat that was on a rack 
-close by, and left the house accompanied by Power. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Power, our search wiU be vain. 
It is evident our snails are of a gipsy nature, loving 
no roof but the sky.'* 

" A snail without a shell,*' said Power, in a sort of 
soliloquy, " is like a man without possessions. What 
is a man now-a-days without a house (on his back) — 
£L cypher. A booby with some thousands, is more 
courted, flattered '* 
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*' Not respected," said Prances. 

" Yes, respected," said Power, " by nine-tenths of 
mankind." 

" Nor loved," Miss Ray continued. 

'* Yes, laved, by ninety-nine-hundredths of woman- 
kind." 

The sudden substitution of sex produced a laugh. 

" You pay us a compliment, Mr. Power." 

" Put the case to yourself, Miss Ray ; suppose for 
the sake of argument, you had two suitors of equal 
rank and birth — the one rich, the other poor — all 
other things being equal in a general way, and 
their chances of securing your favour in the begin- 
ning identical. Would not the ^ prestige ' of wealth 
— ^the influence it brings — ^the homage it commands, 
insensibly sway you to listen with more favour to 
the rich suitor, rather than to his poorer rival ? " 

" I should only consult my heart," said Frances in 
a low voice. 

" Even hearts mislead sometimes. The fancy," con- 
tinued Power, " is first led captive by visions of 
future happiness which wealth can procure, the^ 
heart yields in sympathy, and so riches win the 
day." 

" But why need fancy be led captive, Mr. Power ? It is 
not our strongest faculty and should not govern the 
citadel." 

" It should not but it does generally," said Power 
after a pause. 

" Then it is badly governed," said Miss Ray. 
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"Granted; but you see/' replied Power, "that 
this Governor Fancy, or fancy governor, being enlisted 
on the side of the rich man, I end where I began by 
saying that * Wealth wins the day/ '* 

" But you charitably allow some exceptions,*' said 
Frances laughing, " for the sake of — Womankind." 

" It is possible I might," said Power thoughtfully^ 
But were I like this houseless snail," continued he^ 
holding the shelterless animal in his hand, " dare I 
hope that so rare an * exception' would condescend to 
parley with me, much less allow me to enter the- 
sacred citadel of her heart?" 

*' Your simile as regards yourself is hardly a happy 
one," said Frances laughing, and glancing half bash- 
fully at Power, and then at the slimy creature 
wriggling in his hand. 

" I spoke metaphorically," replied Power, smiling^ 
in his turn. 

" As regards the house^^ said Miss Ray. 

" That is all I want to illustrate," said he seriously. 

Frances wondered at what he meant by all this 
figurative conversation ; he spoke so pointedly about 
" the house," it was evident he had some poor lover 
in view. It must refer to Tom, thought she, whose 
attentions to Mabel were immistakeable ; or was h& 
testing her affections with regard to himseK — ^the 
jealousy of love — ^perhaps fearing the rivalry of wealth. 
But, why ? Her own fortune was not inconsiderable- 
— for womankind ; thus far there was equality. She^ 
was puzzled. 
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"To drop metaphor," said Power, flinging the 
snail to a distance, and leaving the precincts of the 
garden, " do you think it possible in this land 
of gold, where the treasure is burrowed for under, 
battled for above, ground, — prized beyond birth, 
talent, rank — could you think it possible to love one 
who had but a scanty share of this treasure for his 
possession?" 

" I could think it possible/* said Frances, thinking 
of Tom and Mabel. 

" Probable," said Power, growing pale, while he 
waited for her answer. 

" Well, yes — ^probable," she replied, thinking, with 
some hesitation in her manner, of Mabel's dependence 
-and Tom's want of fortune. 

" You are doubtful. Miss Ray,'* said Power sadly, 
while he looked down into her eyes, as though he 
would read her very soul. 

The thought suddenly flashed across her mind — 
<;ould he doubt her ? Her eyes filled with tears. 

" Oh, Miss Ray," said Power passionately, " this 
wealth erects a cruel barrier between hearts that, 
but for it, might beat as one. Would that, with 
•one blow from this willing hand, I might crush it. 
Would that I could trample it as an encumberer of 
the earth.'* He ground an old branch of a tree 
imder his foot while he spoke. " It severs hearts and 
hands." He moved away a little, as though he /eft 
the barrier between them growing more formidable. 
4i ii »» 
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"What hann has it done to "—Frances was about 
to say lis — ^but (with a blush) substituted the word 
"yow, Mr. Power ? '' 

" Harm ? " repeated he, still keeping the imaginary 
barrier between them, and standing a few paces off, 
" harm ? it deprives me of the dearest and brightest 
hope of my life ! " 

Frances turned pale. ''What could he mean?**" 
thought she. She glanced at him like a deer at bay,, 
not knowing where to turn. 

Power saw her distress. He would have given 
worlds to have annihilated the distance between them, 
but conscience, a more formidable barrier than even 
wealth, held him back. 

" Miss Ray,*' he said, advancing a little, " you may 
trust my sincerity. Would that the woman I love as 
my life, were portionless, shelterless — that with my 
strong arm I might work for her happiness, that in 
my heart she might find a home ; but as it is — oh t 
forgive me, forgive me ! " 

" WTiat have I to forgive ? '* said Fiances, the teara 
now flowing unrestrained. 

" More than you think, only forgive." 

'* I have nothing to forgive,'* said Frances, be- 
wildered. 

"Woidd that you had not," replied he, bitterly. 
"But no, I dare not say more at present ; say only 
you'll forgive me when you know all" 

" Well, I forgive all your intended unkindness to 
me," said Frances, with a poor attempt at a smile ; 
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"** but you must allow me at the same time to thank 
you for all your past kindness, as you are about to 
leave us." 

While Miss Ray spoke, she, by the force of her will, 
stemmed the tears that were ready to start every 
moment. She then put out her hand to take leave. 

Power took it reverently between both of his, held 
it lingeringly, as though he would fain have kissed 
it, but did not dare, then released it, saying : — 

" We shall meet again, Miss Ray, at, I trust, no 
distant time." 

They parted. Frances sought a favourite little 
arbour, where she sat till dusk. Power went towards 
the house. He was seen no more that night, and the 
next morning Tom and he were off before daybreak. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Early next morning as Susan was descending from 
the ** parlour next the sky," vulgarly termed the gar- 
ret — ^her sleeping apartment — as she was passing the 
landing-place which led to Tom's late room, she heard 
euch a clashing of cold steel, and so alarming a battle 
^mong the generally passive implements of the 
hearth, that thinking that at all events, if on this 
particular morning "the poker and tongs to the 
Bhovel belongs," they must have quarrelled among 
themselves, she entered the apartment, and saw 
Matty vigorously black-leading the grate, and busily 
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burnishing up every available bit of steel that caught 
her quick eye. 

Although Matty was originally engaged to attend 
on the young ladies, that post being almost a sinecure, 
she did not disdain to make herself " generally useful.'* 
Though her generous mistresses were far from taking 
advantage of her willing service, jet having been 
taught by her granny *'that Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do," she seldom allowed 
hers too much repose, nor for the matter of that any 
of her faculties. Even while her hands were em- 
ployed, two or more of her senses were generally on 
the look out, like signals to entice any '* waif " that 
the tide of time or circumstances might float towards 
the haven of her curiosity. 

"You're early at work," said Susan. "Good 
^acious, I thought the sweeps was about, or that the 
tongs was nippin' the poker and shovel, and givin' 
each other black eyes, you made such a tremenjous 
<5latter." 

" Pm not going to let the grate get rusty," said 
Matty. " We may have more visitors shortly." 

"Then the gentlemen are gone," said Susan. 

" I should think they are indeed ! " replied Matty. 
^* I watched them from the window when they were 
about to go, and — ^well, the eldest Mr. Power was sad 
and quiet like, but as for young Mr. Tom, he tore 
away as if Satan and a/>eZiceman was at his heels." 

Matty's grandmother had instilled a wholesome 
4iread of these two characters into the mind of her 
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young charge — the one to put a check upon her 
spiritual^ the other her temporal irregularities. 

"Why was that? " said Susan^ opening her eyes 
wide. 

" How am I to know, Susan ? And if I did — ' least 
said is soonest mended.' DidrCt they look as if some- 
thing was ' up ' this morning. I had a nice Kttle 
breakfast for them, but they wouldn't touch it, but 
just drank off a cup of coffee as if it was poison ; and 
as to Mr. Tom, he just looked as if he didn't care if 
he dropped down dead after it." 

"Gracious me! perhaps they've had bad news,"^ 
said Susan. 

" The mail 's not in yet," said Matty decisively. 

" Then, perhaps they're dyin' for love of our young- 
ladies," Susan suggested. " AirCt they beautiful ? " 

" It 's to be hoped, then, that our young ladies is 
not dying for them," Matty answered, with a look 
that conveyed more than the words. 

" They're fine, noble young gentlemen, Matty." 

" I don't say but what they're noble, and generous 
too," said Matty. " When I went into the breakfast- 
room with the tray, and was about to lay the table, 
Mr. Power said, * Don't trouble, Matty, we shall not 
^ait ; we'll just drink the coffee which you have been 
so thoughtful to make for us.' Then I made bold to 
say, for they're not stand^ffAsh nor conceited, like 
some other gentlemen, ' Sir, the rolls is fresh, and the 
eggs new laid ; I gathered them myself this morn- 
ing, and you have a long ride.' 'You are a good 
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girl, Matty,' said Mr. Power, 'and you must buy 
yourself a new dress to wear for my sake * ; so I 
hears a jingle on the tray, and — ^if there wasn't a 
bright sov'ran, shining there among the cups." 

" My oh ! " said Susan. 

"Before I had time to thank them, or refuse it, 
they were off; and now what do you think I mean 
to buy ? — ^I don't want a dress," said Matty. 

"A pork-pie, or a pallid-doe," said Susan. 

"Pork-pies is going out, and I think pallet-toes 
will go after them. No, guess again." 

" Bad-moral boots, perhaps," said Susan. 

" BALL-moroZ, Susie ! No, can't you guess. Not 



Susan, whose ideas seldom soared much beyond 
pork pies, used externally and internally, bad-moral 
boots, and pallid does, gave it up. 

" I mean,** said Matty with an air of satisfaction, 
" to buy a book called ' Enquire Within Upon 
Everything! I hear it has millions (Matty was fond 
of round numbers) of questions, and, of course, as 
many answers, and when I get it I need not be always 
asking that old cockatoo to be telling me everything. I 
wonder,** continued Matty thoughtftdly, " if it has 
anything about the Fenians in it — it must, of course, 
because the book says everything.'^ 

"Why do you want to know so many things, 
Matty T ". 

"Well, I don't know, when Pm polishing or 
deaning, or running a long seam, my mind must 
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be thinking of something. Granny used to tell me to 
gay texts into myself, or swallow some of my ' crumbs 
of comfort/ or ' milk for babes ;' she used to say I 
was only a babe, though I was past my teens, and 
that it was time enough for * strong meat.' Well, I 
think the time has come for strong meat now, 
Susie.'* 

" Is Fenians strong meat, Matty ? " 

"What a child you are, Susan; strong meat 
means things in religion you can't understand. 
Mumby's sermons is strong meat. I know they 
must be, for Granny and an old crony of hers, 
when they used to be talking over the minister s 
sermon on the Sundays that he'd thump the cushions 
awful, used to say them sermons was strong meat ; 
and didn't he use big words mostly ending in 'nation, 
and when Fd ask Granny what they meant, she'd 
say *feed on your crumbs, child, you re but a babe.' 
So by that I know, Susie, the Gospels and small 
texts are milk and crumbs, and them sermons and 
books telling all about the bad place, and how 
some people (not people wed call wicked either), 
will bum, and bum, and bum — and sinnerses 
souls will simmer in hot ashes thafs strong meat, 
Susan!" 

"Why, your Granny and her crony must have 
been like the cannaMals you were reading to us 
about, Matty, that burnt and eat each other. For 
my part Td like the crumbs and mUk, though they'd 
be poor food for a working girl." 
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" Well, you are a babe, and no mistake, Susie ; why 
you're hardly weaned yet. I mustn't talk to you any 
more on that subjek, it makes one speak disrespectively 
of religion. Come along, breakfast must be ready ! *' 

As Matty descended, she revolved in her mind how 
she might once more bring in the " subjek '* upper- 
most in her thoughts ; so hitting upon a happy idea 
oi substituting another word to get over the Fenian 
difficulty, she had her question ready as she entered 
the kitchen. 

Mumby was seated on his perch, eyeing the cook 
.as she prepared the morning meal. After a few 
general remarks, Matty said — 

" I believe they don't send out convicks here now, 
Mr. Mumby?" 

"No, Miss," said Mumby, "we've enough bad 
people out here already, without getting the scum 
of Great Britain and — " Mumby turned round 
on his perch and looked towards the fire-place — 
^' Ireland." 

" I wonder now could they land here unknownst 
to the pelice/' said Matty, 

" Well, it 's not likely," replied Mumby, " seeing 
that they're hammered in the hulks at home, or 
impaled on Spike Island!" 

"Gracious me!" said Matty, is that how they're 
punched in England ! " 

" Anything is better than to have them swarming 
here like ants," said the cook — ^those insects giving 
her special annoyance. 
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'^ Oh yes ! now I remember hearing Miss Mabel read 
something about all the people pe-dishionin the Queen 
not to let the convicks come out here," said Matty, 
'' and the ladies of Ballarat theirselves had a pe-dishion 
of their own, and what they said in a letter to 
the newspar on the subjik was this, they said : — * If 
convicks come out here, they'll marry of course, and 
their own sort, at least if they don't they ought to ; 
well and good, them convicks would have children, 
Kttle convicks. Then again, the little convicks (in 
time) would have children, great-little convicts ; after 
that great-grand-little convicks, and so they'd swarm 
and swarm to millions in some years, and at last 
become more plenty than honest folk,' and then,'^ 
said Matty, drawing her own conclusions, "we'd 
have convick magistrates, making laws to suit their- 
selves ; convick ministers, telling us more about the 
bad place than the good ; " here Matty glanced at 
Mumby ; " convick pe-licemen, catching honest folk ; 
a convick hangman — ^no, we've that already ; a honest 
hangman, hanging honest folk, and perhaps a convick 
Governor ! " 

"I think we're badly enough governed without 
having convict magistrates and governors," groaned 
Mumby. ** It's my opinion that if we escape the 
visitation of the convicts, some other will come upon 
us for our short-comings, to sweep us with the besom 
of destruction, as Judah was by the Babylonians." 

" Well, I'm glad we're not swep' by the convicks, 
any how," said the cook. 
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" What have we done to be swept at all for 7 " said 
Matty, " how-and-ever I'd rather be swept by Judy's 
babbies than by the big ugly convicks." 

" You only show your ignorance by the way you 
speak, Miss Matilda," said Mumby, with importance; 
^* the Babylonians was a nation sent to sweep — to 
punish the Jews for their sins." 

A bright idea shot into Matty's brain. " Some- 
thing like the Fenians now, Mr, Mumby, if they was 
let loose on us ? " 

"Well not exactly. Miss Quick, seeing that the 
Fenians themselves are already under condemnation." 

The last three syllables smelling of " strong meat " 
to Matty, made her pause. 

Susan being interested in the magnificent idea of a 
letter to the Queen, took up the thread of the conver- 
«ation where it stopped at the knotty point about the 
•*' convicks." " And so the ladies really wrote to the 
<Jueen?" she resumed. 

" Of course," said Matty, with a consequential air ; 
'''they didn't write with a common pen and ink, 
•except to make it first out of their head like. The 
pe-dishion of the Ballarat ladies was wrote on white 
flatting paper in letters of real gold, posted by the 
■Governor himself, and as to a Queen's head, I don't 
suppose it wanted that, seeing it was for the Queen 
herself." 

" And did the Queen answer it ? " said Susan, 

"Well," said Matty, "Queens don't egzackly 
answer letters with their own hands. Kings and 
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Queens' letters goes through hundreds of hands before- 
they reach the Post-office. The Queen first talks th& 
matter over to her maids of honor," continued Matty^ 

" As if the Queen would kinsult weemen ! '' said 
Mumby. 

" I suppose the Queen is a woman," said Matty^ 
"and why shouldn't she kinsult women ? " 

" The Queen is governed by her Ministers," said 
Mumby. 

" As if anybody governed the Queen! '' said Matty;. 
'* besides, I ought to know all about it, Mr. Mumby, 
seeing that grandmother knew a person that spoke to 
a person in her Majesty's household. Another thing, 
I read about a-fish-all letters in the newspapers^ 
Well, any how, the Queen talks the matter over with 
her maids of honour,'' said Matty, determined to- 
uphold the dignity of her sex and order, " and then 
the maids tells her Majesty's mind to " 

" Pretty PoU ! " squeaked Mumby. 

**To," said Matty, not heeding the interruption,- 
'^ the gentlemen of the bed-chamber." 

" My oh ! " said Susan. 

" And they," continued Matty, " tells it to " 

" Pretty Poll ! " again squeaked Mumby. 

" To " said Matty, with a toss of her head — 

« The Gold Stick." 

"How funny!'* said Susan with open eyes and 
mouth. 

" It means of course," said Matty, " the gentleman 
who holds the gold stick in-waiting. As if Mr.. 
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Mumby, now, always held a broom, he would be 
called a besom in-waiting ; or Darby, with his whip, 

would be called a whip in-waiting; or as if I " 

Matty stopped to think of something sufficiently 
imposing to designate her vocation, "as if I waa 
caUed " 

"Pretty Poll!'* vociferated Mumby, losing all 
patience. 

The red streak " lightened " Matty's cheek, but she 
kept the thunder under a frowning brow for the 
present; suddenly she calmed down, and taking a 
monster lump of sugar from the basin, rolled it over 
towards Mumby, saying, " Be quiet, pretty Cockey, 
and do let us hear the sound of our own voices once 
in a way." 

Darby had sauntered in during this interesting 
duet between Matty and Mumby ; and to judge by 
the quiet humour in his keen eye, and an occasional 
wink to the cook, seemed to enjoy the " high life 
below stairs " immensely. 

Mumby took up the lump quietly, and dropping it 
into Matty's cup, said — 

" Parrots is partial to sweets too ! It 's my 
opinion that the lining of your throat must be 
wore away, from the torrent of words that has 
rushed through it this morning. A sugar plaister 
'ill do it no harm. Miss." 

" And who got the letter next ?" said Susan, whose 
interest in this queenly correspondence was un- 
abated. 
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" Well, I suppose after going through hundreds of 
hands, the clerk that writes a-fish-all letters posted it 
for Melbourne." 

" Was the Queen's letter wrote on sating paper, and 
with gold letters too ?'' said Susan. 

" A-fish-all letters doesn't be wrote on satting paper 
and in gold writing, child," said Matty with a patro- 
nizing air, " but on a ass's skin with a goose's quill." 

" And did the letter come out here at last, Matty f " 

" How many questions you ask, Susan. Of course ; 
it came across the ocean, up Hobson's Bay, and so on 
to the Governor's table," 

" I wonder was it good to/ry," said Darby, wink- 
ing at the cook. 

The poor cook's brain was so addled between 
Matty's letter and Darby's question, she did not well 
know which end of the subject to take hold of; how- 
ever, catching it by the tail-end, she ventured to 
remark, " I'd be afeard, if it came all that way, it 
would be rather state, Mr. Maloney." 

" Faix ! I agree with ye, mam," said Darby, with a 
roar of laughter; "them same fish-all letters, I've 
heard tell, often gives the Governor himself a sick 
stomach, and some of the grate 0'« and Mac's into 
the bargain. Bedad ! " 

But as the conversation had drifted wide of Matty's 
opening question, Miss Quick strove to bring it back 
to the point from which she started. 

" And so you think the convicks couldn't escape, 
Mr. Mumby. But now suppose, not a reg'lar convick. 
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1>ut a Fenian^ we'll say a gentleman that had friends 
to help him to escape ; he could come out here by 
<mother name^ and nobody be a bit the wiser. Couldn't 
that be the case, Mr. Mumby ? " 

" Have any of your partiklar friends come out here. 
Miss Quick, that makes you so intere^ed in con- 
victs ? " said Mumby, whose temper the sugar had not 
sweetened. 

" As you expected a visitation from them yourself, 
Mr. Mumby, I thought you might know all about 
them," Matty replied, her throat still "holding its 
own. 

" What makes you think a Fenian gentleman would 
come out here ? " said Darby, eying Matty keenly. 

" His own country might be too hot to hold him, 
Mr. Maloney," said Matty, eying Darby as keenly in 
return. 

" Take care, or you may have the po-liss on yer 
track, Miss, if ye talk so much about convicts and 
gentlemen," said Darby quietly. 

" You might be mistaken about gentlemen,^* said 
Matty, as quietly in return, thinking she gave Darby 
a home thrust. 

" I'd never be mistaken in a goose/' said Darby, 
^* and its my beKef that what between your cackling 
and that ould raven's croakin' yonder, ye'd make sich 
a purty couple, that it would be a pity ever to put 
ye asunder." 

" If you mean to be insulting, Mr. Malony, you'd 
better take yourself and your pipe out of the kitchen." 
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" Meself and me pipe '11 stay just as long as we- 
please, Miss Quick." 

" I think, Miss Matilda," said Mumby, " convicts is 
a sore point with Mr. Malony, so you had better 
drop it." 

" Who says it's a sore point with mef " said Darby^. 
in a voice like thunder. 

" / say it if I like," said Mumby, with quivering 
eyelids and crest erect. 

"I tell ye what," said Darby, *^ye'd betther unsay 
it then, or that beak of yours will have a sorer point 
thaa ever Spike Island had for the convicts. I 
threatened it once before," Darby continued, eyeing 
it sideways, " so you'd betther not try me patience too^ 
much, seeing its a quollity they don't give the Irish 
much credit for." 

Mumby stood up and faced Darby. He did not 
want pltick, but how to get at Darby, that was the 
question. 

Darby put his " fist " within an inch of Mumby's^ 
nose ; one blow from such an instrument would soon, 
send it nowhere! and Mumby understood the hiero- 
glyph. 

" I tould ye to keep a civil tongue in yer head,"" 
said Darby, ^'I've threatened it twice, 'the third 
time 's the charrum, and Pve a good memory."' 
Saying this Darby sat down. 

Mumby saying he would not eat at the same table 
with a reprobate {when he was at a safe distance), left 
the kitchen. 
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Matty rose soon after, and as she swept past Darby 
whispered, " Never fear, Mr. Malony, * VU be tight a$r 
a trivet!*'' 



CHAPTER XII. ^ 

As Matty ascended the stairs with her mop and 
broom, she determined to give the spiders no peace- 
that^moming, especially on the landing that led to 
the rooms occupied by the young ladies ; she cleverly 
unhooked the long trailing threads, dexterously 
wafted their delicate nets on the head of her mop, 
and sent the spiders running frantically into invisible 
comers — ^to spin again; and when she had waved 
the long implement in circles mysteriously towards 
the ceiling like the wand of an enchantress, she bent 
softly down on one knee, and put the very ear that 
Mumby had so lately chastised to the keyhole of 
the door which belonged to the "boudoir," the 
sacred sanctuary of the young ladies, where none- 
approached without warning. 

We are sorry to be obliged to record the failure- 
of Mimiby's theory, for he firmly believed that that 
ear at all events would not offend again, and being^ 
a " caution " to its fellow, the latter would have a 
proper horror of committing a crime that was 
lately followed by such retributive justice. How- 
ever, greater philosophers have failed in their theories 
than Mumby, and to do Matty justice she did not 
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give the theorist much hope of success, when he 
endeavoured to practise upon the "organ" so 
•opportunely offered for the display of his execution. 

Far be it from us to desire to penetrate into the 
mysteries of that sanctuary, we can only attempt 
to describe what Matty's fine ear discerned; there 
%as a conversation carried on in so low a tone that 
the listener could overhear nothing important for a 
time ; then a sentence about its " being so hard to do 
-one's duty," some weeping, " what had I to forgive I" 
Mystery — " how would it all end ? " 

Yes, it was all as clear as day to Matty, there was 
an unexplained mystery, the gentleman {which Matty 
was not yet sure) had asked forgiveness for what was as 
yet a mystery ; " hum,'* said Miss Matilda to herself, 
"*' it 'ill not be long hid, sure enough tYi^pelice 'iU soon 
lay it all bare enough, 'hard to do one's duty,' that's 
loving him when he's under a cloud, when she 
oughtn't to." 

For some time all was still, then after a little, one 
appeared to soothe the other ; at length a voice burst 
out in a heart-rending tone. " Oh Frances ! I feel I 
have done right, and what Papa, if he were living, 
would have me do ; but I am so miserable, so very 
miserable ! '' Then there was a long bitter wail, like 
the slow melancholy sweep of the trees, on a night 
that threatened a storm; after that a burst of tears and 
robbing, as if the heart must break. 

Matty's eyes filled with tears. The girl was not 
bad hearted, and when she underetood that it wa9 
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Mabel who was the victim, one she had always looked 
upon as a sort of pet child, she could contain herself 
no longer, but bursting open the door and rushing 
into the room said — 

" Oh, Miss Ray dear — ^Miss Mabel darling, I know 
all! Excuse my rudeness in coming in without 
knocking, but, I was dusting the walls, and I heard 
your sobs — ^it 's hard to bear, but better know all and 
have It over ! " 

•' What does the girl mean? '' said Frances, looking 
up nervously, while Mabel threw her handkerchief 
over her face, and turned towards the window. 

" Them gentlemen,*' said Matty. 

Frances felt herself getting sick with appre* 
hension; she thought she was going to hear of 
Power's coming marriage to some one, perhaps 
to whom he was irrevocably bound before he 
saw her. While Mabel pulled down her hand- 
kerchief, turned round, and looked inquiringly at 
Matty. 

** Well, what about those gentlemen?" she said,, 
proudly, at the same time glancing anxiously towards 
Frances. 

" One is, I know," said Matty, with a look of 
horror, " a " she hesitated. 

" A what ? *' said Mabel, stamping her foot with 
impatience. 

" A Fenian ! " said Matty, holding her broom up- 
right, something in the attitude of a policeman 
shoiddering his gun. 
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Frances sank back in her seat with a sigh of relief; 
^any treason at that moment was less hard to bear 
than heart treason. 

" A WHAT ? " said Mabel, starting forward. 

"A Fenian, Miss," said Matty. "It's my belief 
the pe-lice is after him, for he tore away this morning 
like mad." 

" And the other ? " said Mabel, her features work- 
ing with some emotion she found it difficult to 
repress. 

" It 's my belief he 's as bad as the others," said 
Matty sagaciously. 

Mabel went over to her cousin, who sat with a per- 
plexed, but not very sorrowful countenance in her 
<5hair. 

" Do you hear, Frances, our friends are Fenians — 
Fenians I " she exclaimed, while her voice rang like a 
merry bell through the chamber, and when her laugh- 
ter was ready to die away from sheer exhaustion, 
one look at Matty shouldering her broom was suffi- 
cient to set it ringing again. " How can you take 
it so quietly, Frances ? " she continued, giving her 
friend a little shake ; it is enough to make Mumby 
laugh, and I believe he was never known to smile 
yet." 

*' Yes, he thinks the world too wicked to be laughed 
:At," said Frances, " and who knows what he might 
make out of Matty's declaration." 

" And how did your fertile brain hatch that delicious 
idea T " said Mabel to Matty. 
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'' I did not hatch it, Miss," replied Matty; "but, 

to begin, one day I was looking for eggs " 

" There now ! " said Mabel, her laugh getting irre- 
pressible, " I told you you hatched the plot." 

Matty looked serious. She was vexed her com- 
munication was put in so ridiculous a light. 
Mabel tried to look grave. 
" I was looking for eggs," Matty continued. 
" Laid by Hibernian geese," said Mabel with mock 
gravity, '^ hatched by a foreign hen, and lo ! two full- 
fledged Fenians ! " 

Matty stood like a sentinel guarding his post. 
*^ Well, Matty," said Prances, " what have you to 
;«ay ? Don't interrupt her, Mabel." 
Matty turned towards Frances. 

" I was stooping down, looking for eggs " 

" That's how she got the maggot in her brain," 
fiaid Mabel, who found it utterly impossible to be 
serious with Matty, when she had disturbed 
her nest, and gave liberty to her full-fledged 
progeny. 

Frances took Mabel playfully by the shoulder, and 
pushed her into an inner room ; she then sat down, 
called Matty towards her, and asked her quietly to 
tell her all she knew. 

Miss Quick then related all she heard, from first to 
last, with her own " alterations, additions and improve- 
ments,'' drew her own little inferences, and then left 
the matter to Frances to digest, and for Mabel "to 
^ew the cud." 
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When Prances heard all, she only said, a little 
haughtily, " You must be cautious how you speak of 
any gentlemen, more especially my father's guests. 
Tou have put together scraps of conversation which^ 
taken separately, have no meaning. If this came to 
your master's ears he would not think it safe to allow 
you to remain here, but as I know it is only the result 
of your silly curiosity, I shall say nothing about it, aa 
you mean no harm to us. Go, now, and beware how 
you utter another syllable on the subject.'* 

Matty retired discomfited but not beaten, she fdt 
there was more than they suspected, or pretended not 
to suspect ; so shouldering her broom once more and 
lowering her mop, she departed, muttering while she 
closed the door, as a retreating foe might fire a last 
shot at the enemy, about something "not beiag a 
block till it 's hit ! " 

Were Matty's communication of no other import- 
ance, it had the merit at all events of turning the 
minds of the two girls, for the present at least, in a 
different direction ; and of dispersing that whirlwind 
of anxiety, that goes round and round the one spot^ 
gathering only confusion in its course, and ending^ 
where it began. 

The intelligence conveyed so startling and original 
a ridiculousness to the mind of Mabel, that a single 
glance at Matty for some time after her disclosure, 
was like a sudden jet of flame, under a vessel of water 
that had just reached boiling point, causing her mirth 
to bubble over instantaneously. 
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Erances did not view the matter in quite so in- 
credulous a light as her cousin ; that there was some 
unexplained mystery regarding Power she already 
knew ; some transgression he already acknowledged, 
and it might be that some rash avowal of certain 
political opinions antagonistic to the peace of his 
country might have induced his father to send him 
out of the way — ^Darby evidently knowing something 
of the fanuly might have got intelligence through 
channels known to himself alone, and so— hastily 
turning from the first startling image her fancy coni 
jured up regarding Power, she embraced the hobgoblin 
of Matty's imagination rather than the spectre of her 
own. 

Prances, however, kept her own counsel in this 
matter, having a nervous dread of Mabel's ridicule. 
No doubt she would have viewed the subject in a 
manner equally just as her cousin had done, but 
Power's conduct had already thrown the film of 
doubt over the natural clearness of her mind's eye, 
and caused her to view objects rather as she would 
have them, than as they appeared to a disinterested 
spectator. 

For some days she passed her time in a sort of 
restless vacuity, so diflFerent from the happy cheerful- 
ness with which she usually performed her self- 
imposed duties. As time wore on and brought no 
explanation her little routine of industry fell into its 
old groove, habit regained its salutary power, she 
waited with upturned face for the passing away of 
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the cloud that brought the storm. It passed— but 
the sunshine did not return. 

As to Mabel a sort of passionate regret took 
possession of her soul. She had promised her 
father when quite a child, that she would never 
marry a poor man, and her father dying shortly 
afiter, made the obligation to keep her word seem a 
sort of religious duty. She now foimd she had 
imposed too severe a task upon her heart, a heart she 
felt when it was too late, would have responded with 
affectionate earnestness to Tom's manly and sincere 
attachment. So she turned her knight and ladye to 
the wall, her back upon poor Phil, plunged into 
sensational literature, as a sort of mental alcohol to 
drown her vexation, and strove to bury out of sight, 
like Lady Audley, her " secret '* in the " drywell '* of 
her poor heart. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

One morning as Mr. Ray entered the breakfast-room, 
his face assumed an air of satisfaction and import* 
ance as he took his accustomed seat. 

While waiting for Frances to pour out his coffee, 
he raised his plate and put a folded paper underneath 
it, glanced at Mabel over his spectacles, received his 
cup, and commenced his breakfast, giving all the time 
furtive glimpses at Mabel during his repast. 
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His niece was used to her uncle's manner; whenever 
he had a letter to give^ or anything important to com- 
municate, he generally played with his subject as a 
cat does with a mouse, letting it go for a little, and then, 
4should the person interested appear the least anxious 
or excited, catching it again, as it were, between his 
teeth, and so on, till it was finally disposed of. The 
best way to act under those circumstances, was to 
endeavour not to appear the least interested, as should 
the individual concerned seem so, the subject might 
be postponed indefinitely. Mabel, knowing tiiis 
pecuKarity, kept a profound unquestioning silence, 
whenever she caught her uncle's eye. At length the 
old gentleman raised his plate, drew the paper from 
under it, put his hand upon it, and stared at Mabel, 
who looked as motionless and frightened as a mouse 
fascinated by a cat, while her heart beat ahnost 
audibly. 

Mr. Ray continued to fix his gaze a few moments 
longer on Mabel, who did not even wink. 

" Well, you remember that two or three hundred 
poimds your Aimt Letty bequeathed to you " (Mabel 
thought she had spent it all long ago, but did not dare 
say so). "Very well, silence gives consent; so far, so 
good ; that sum, I, your uncle, trustee and guardian, 
invested, years ago, in the * Heart and Dart Gold 
Mining Company,' and it 's now worth Tea Thcyasand 
Pounds:' 

Mabel sprang from her seat, looked round the 
room ; no doubt had there been any opening or hole 
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in the wall, she would have darted through there and 
then; as it was she looked furtively at the chimney. 

" Well, have you nothing to say ?" said her unele^ 
after a pause. " But one can never know how girla 
will take things ; instead of being glad, there you 
stand, as timid and frightened as a mouse." 

" I cannot realize it. I cannot understand it. Surely 
if I had a trifle I spent it long ago in pocket money,** 
said Mabel helplessly. 

" What an extravagant little minx you are. As if 
I, your imcle, trustee, and guardian, would permit 
you to squander your little fortune that way. No, 
no ! catch me allowing girls under age the handling 
of their own money. Read that," continued he, hand* 
ing her a paper. 

Mabel cast her dazed eyes over it ; it might have 
been Hebrew for her, as she did not even try to 
decipher its contents. " I cannot comprehend how it 
has all come about," said she. " But I can under- 
stand your goodness, uncle;'* and she went over and put 
her arms round the old man's neck, who caressed her 
as if she were still the pet plaything of old. 

Mr. Ray then turned towards his daughter. 

" It 's all for the best. Fan," he said, " that I chose 
the ' Heart and Dart Co.* for Mabel. I put your little 
legacy in the ^ Wattle and Dab,' and it is a failure as 
yet." 

Francis did not give the matter a thought, but con- 
gratulated Mabel on being an heiress — said the Aus- 
tralian fairies or gnomes had been busy working 
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imder-ground, forging ingots of gold, and casting 
nuggets, for their queen; reminded her she was 
already Queen Mab, and humbly asked the favour of 
a stroke of her wand on trying occasions. 

Instead of Mr. Ray's intelligence producing any 
outward symptoms of joy or excitement on Mabel, 
the news seemed to endow her with a gravity and 
thoughtfulness unusual to her. 

Accordingly when her aunt and Frances left the 
room, and Mabel was alone with her \mcle, she 
said to him softly, putting her hand upon his shoul- 
der, " I suppose, dear uncle, I must believe you when 
you tell me all that money is mine." 

" It is all yours, my little queen." 

" And can I do what I like with it T " 

^* Yes, when you are of age. Until then, I am your 
guardian you know, although you are a queen,'* 

*' I shall soon be of age," said Mabel. 

"Do you want to escape from your old uncle's 
•custody, Mab ; has he been so very tyrannical ? " 

There was a very expressive answer to this, which 
satisfied the old gentleman. 

"But," continued Mr. Ray, with more gravity, 
^*we must take care that when the money leaves 
my custody it will pass into hands that will know 
how to value it, and our Pet, as well as we do 
ourselves." 

"Have I ever been disobedient, uncle; and have 
I not cause to be more dutiftd than evert" she 
answered. 
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"Yes! yes! you and Frances are both good girls^ 
good girls; but/' said the old man, with hesitation, 
" we cannot always put old heads on young shoulders.*'' 

" Well, uncle," said Mabel gaily, " we can some-^ 
times put young heads on old shoulders," and she 
rested her bright head for a moment on her uncle's^ 
shoulder. 

" You are a true fairy, Mab. You say such odd 
things. Go now to your aunt and Prances, and do 
not forget to put away that bit of paper safe in your 
desk. 

When Mabel left the room she did not join her 
aunt and Frances, but went straight to her own apart- 
ment, opened her desk, and put away the important 
document, which was only a copy of a bank receipt for 
the amount deposited, then sat down and penned the- 
following epistle: — 

Batmount. 

*^ I have been so unhappy since. Can you forgive 
all my unkindness and ingratitude to you? Only 
think, a small sum my uncle invested for me years 
ago in the * Heart and Dart ' Gold Mining Company 
is worth ten thousand pounds. If you think it 
enough — only donH believe me to be a mercenary 
monster ! I did it all for the best. But, if you have 
changed your mind, let all sink into oblivion, and for- 
give and forget — 

^' MABEL." 

« THOIU.S PowBK, Esa., Jun., Melbourne, &c., &c." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We must now leave Raymoimt for a little, and follow 
Mabel's letter till we find it on the breakfast-table at 
the hotel where the two Powers were staying. 

Power had repeatedly urged Tom to write to Ray- 
mount and reveal all, but the latter still held back. 
The science of love teaching him, paradoxical as it 
may appear in his case, that if Mabel once knew now 
that he was the rich heir of Powersfort, all chance of 
winning her was over ; that even though she rejected 
him, knowing him to be poor, she would not accept 
him because he was rich. Of course, he reasoned on 
the supposition that she was worth having, and he yet 
strongly suspected she was, in spite of her uneasiness 
regarding the " six sous,^* That very morning Power 
had more than ever been strenuously urging Tom to 
write, but Tom persisted in hoping that something 
would " turn up " to prevent the disagreeable necessity 
of confessing his sins, and losing his love. 

It is a fact that for some people nothing ever " turns 
up." All they win is by dint of laborious exertion, or 
painful struggles. While for others, notwithstandiijg 
the wise shakings of heads, the dictates of ordinary 
prudence, or the maxims of common sense, something 
does turn up, and perhaps no one is more astonished 
at the manner in which the " turn up " crops up than 
he who so recklessly scattered the seed ! 
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At all events the ^^ turn up '' theory was discussed 
by the young men as they descended the stairs to the 
breakfast-room^ when the letter, in a lady's hand, 
directed to Thos. Power, /un., caught their eye as it 
lay upon the table. 

Tom took it up, thinking it was an invitation. Like 
most who are doubtful of their correspondent he 
glanced first at the signature, and then took in with 
his mental vision, rather than with his bodily eyes,, 
the contents of the letter, which, when comprehended, 
he cried "Victory! victory! the gate is passed, and. 
heaven is won ! " 

" What 's in the wind now ? " said Power. 

" An angel ! " said Tom. " Read that." Tom 
passed the letter to his friend, waving it like a flag. 

A gleam of happiness passed over Power's face, 
such as it had not worn for months, when he read the 
letter. " AU will end happily for you, Tom, come 
what will," said Power, " and that is one great point 
gained; in fact we have accomplished our project, 
though not in the way we planned." 

" And for you too," said Tom, earnestly. "Don't 
you see my little stratagem will prove your innocence.'' 

" No," said Power, " that is not so clear, but allow- 
ance must be made for your viewing everything just 
now through the rose^oloured glass of happiness.'' 

" I shall not keep it to myself, then," replied Tom, 
" You shall look through it too, all in good time, you 
know, but now to breakfast with what appetite we 
may." 
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" What do you mean to do ? " said Power, as he 
took his seat. 

'*Well, in the first place, I must answer that 
darling's letter,'* said Tom, pouring out his cofiee till 
it ran over his saucer on the doth. 

" Your cup is running over," said Power. " Happy 
man!'' 

" And in the next place ? " said Tom. 

" You will explain all, of course," said his Mend, 
" and write to Mi. Ray." 

" And write to Mr. Ray, of course/* replied Tom, in 
an absent manner. 

" Better lose no time," said Power, " or you may 
miss the post." 

" And here I am sitting like a donkey ! " said Tom, 
" when moments are precious." Saying this he got 
up, went straight to a table, and taking up pen and 
paper wrote as follows — 

" Mabel, you are an angel ! Forgive you I When 
you know aQ, you shall see it is / who need forgive- 
ness — ^forget you ! * Never, NEVER.' 

Your own TOM. 

P.S. — I shall be at Raymoimt to-morrow. 

« M188 Mabel Bay, &c., &o." 

Tom then wrote a respectful letter to Mr, Ray, all 
the time scarcely knowing whether he was upon his 
head or his heels, asking formally for the hand of his 
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niece^ mentioning his expectations as sole heir to hi» 
father's property, talking of liberal settlements, and 
all the etceteras which a rich man and a generous 
lover is willing to grant, and winding up by sayings 
he would be at Baymount next day when he hoped to- 
have the happiness of gaining his consent, &c., &c., 
&c. Tom folded and directed his letters hastily,, 
snatched up his hat, and flew to the Post-office himself 
to post the letters, lest there might be some mischance 
if any other hand than his own stamped and dropped 
them into that hole of Destiny. This done, he 
returned to talk to Power about his hopes and his 
coming journey, but found him busily engaged 
writing letters for the English mail. This reminded 
Tom of his duty to his parents, so he scrawled a letter 
to his mother, telling her she would have important 
news he hoped next mail. He then went to the 
Railway Station to find out the hour for starting on 
the following morning, and afterwards sauntered 
through the town till dinner-time, to kill time. Went 
to his hotel to dine and bore his friend, and finally 
retired to dream of "Paradise " and his "Peri ! *' 



CHAPTER XV. 

At about the same time that Tom was indulging his 
pleasing visions of future bliss, a small party were 
seated roimd the table at Raymount, anticipating the 
more homely prospect of tea and coffee, with their 
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adjuncts in the shape of graceful (why should not 
they be graceful?) tea rolls and delicate pats of butter^ 
all so fragrant and dainty that even a Peri — with 
appetite — ^might mistake the fare for nectar and 
ambrosia^ it being the best of its kiad, as indeed 
everything was at Raymount. 

Poor Mabel had seen Mr. Ray, from her window, 
pocketing the contents of the mail-bag ; so, if there 
had been an answer to her letter, she must bide her 
time to receive it. 

She had no other fear for her letter than that caused 
by delay, Mr. Ray being a gentleman in every sense of 
the word — an individual fast dying out among us, 
according to Hallam. More 's the pity. 

Mr. Ray's face wore its look of importance thia 
evening. He glanced .at Mabel over his spectacles ; 
watched her with his cat-at-a-mouse-hole look of ear- 
nestness, which expanded into one of inquiry, as he 
drew a letter from his pocket (an open one), and placed 
it under his plate. 

It was evident the old gentleman's penetration was 
at fault, for whatever he hoped or expected to see in 
his niece's face was not there. He continued to gaze 
at her mouth (which opened slowly every now and 
then to admit a diminutive portion of the above- 
mentioned roUs), ready to poimce upon the first word 
she uttered, but it came not; so, for the present, the 
old gentleman kept his hand, with its fingers widely 
spread, firmly pressed upon his plate, but stirred not; 
his " tale " was in a trap. 
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However, with the wariness of a wounded creature, 
he did not struggle violently to free himself, but bit 
his nails cautiously, as though he could ^gnaw himself 
out of his difficulty. *^ Can anyone tell me," he said 
at last, " that if I hold an object quite close to my 
eyes I cannot see it, but if I put it at a distance, so,'' 
he continued, holding a paper at arm's length, ** I can 
see it quite plainly. Why is this ? *' 

Mr. Ray looked penetratingly at Mabel, as he 
uttered this harangue. 

No one was sufficiently well versed in optics to tell 
him the reason. 

" If my friend, Mr. Power (senior), were here,** said 
he, " he would explain it ; that young man seems to 
know even/thing'' (Another piercing glance at his 
niece.) " When one of my horses was stolen," con- 
tinued Mr. Ray, ^* I knew it ten minutes after it was 
gone ; but here has something been stolen from under 
my very nose, and I have not found it out. No ; not 
for weeks after it was gone." 

" What has been stolen^from \mder your nose?" said 
his sister. 

" The heart of a fairy,'' said he, winking at Mabel. 

Mabel was distressed beyond measure. "Could 
Tom," thought she, " have been so stupid as to write 
to her uncle without first answering her letter ? or had 
Mr. Ray seen the handwriting on the address of her 
letter (if there had been one), and was quizzing her V 
These thoughts flashed through her brain, but she 
was fated to be still more in the dark. 
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" Who has stolen it f " again questioned his sister. 

'*That 's the mystery of it," said he. "When I 
think of my friend, Power, talking dry politics to me, 
and listening to the dull details of my colonial ex- 
perience, with the face of a judge passing sentence 
of death. When I think that all this time he was 
stealing away the affections of our queen, I say what 
is the use of Brazilian pebbles ? " Saying this, Mr. 
Ray took off his spectacles, polished them, put them 
on again, and stared at Mabel. 

Mabel and Frances looked at one another surprised. 
They coidd not comprehend the old gentleman's 
meaning. 

** Tou have not told us exactly which of the gentle- 
men is the thief,'* said straightforward Aunt Esther ; 
"they are both * Mr. Power,* you know." 

" Why, you are very dull, Essy,'* said her brother. 
" Well,'* continued he, emphatically marking every 
word, " Thos. Power, Esq. (senior), heir of Powersfort, 
CO. Waterford, Ireland, has stolen the heart of Miss 
Mabel Ray, spinster, niece of Francis Ray, Esq., Ray« 
moimt, Victoria, Australia.*' 

Mabel was thunderstruck ! She looked at Frances, 
whose face of ashy paleness terrified her. 

" There is, there must be some mistake," said Mabel. 

Her uncle saw her genuine look of surprise, and 
was puzzled. Had he looked a little further, according 
to his own theory, he should have seen something but 
too painfully distinct. Happily for Frances, he did 
not. 
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Mr. Ray then drew forth the letter (Tom's) and 
read it from beginning to end. There was no mis- 
taking ihat^ yes, the hand of his niece was formally 
asked, the writer's expectations as heir of Powersfort 
announced, settlements, &<^., all left to Mr. Ray to 
manage, everything that love could dictate or gen" 
erosity grant was in the letter, and it wound up by 
saying he would be at Raymount the following day. 

" So you are surprised at the letter ? " said Mr. 
Ray, addressing his niece, ** Well, I trust this may be 
a pleasant surprise, even for a fairy! " 

" It is not a pleasant surprise," said Mabel, " and I 
cannot understand it.'* 

" Oh, you'll understand it all in good time," said 
her uncle, thinking her only a little coy. 

" I shall never understand it," replied Mabel, sor- 
rowfully, as she furtively glanced at Frances, who sat 
pallid and dismayed, unable to utter a syllable. 

" Wliy," said her uncle, " as I said before, one can 
never tell how girls will take things. Here is a young 
man, such as one might not meet with again in a life- 
time, talented, well-principled, and rich, and a girl 
with a fair natural capacity, and — ^though I say it that 
shouldn't — ^beautiful, can't comprehend why he likes 
her ! I've known you to understand harder things than 
that, Mab ! Come now, what shall I reply to him ? " 

Mabel would have parried the question, but there 
was no getting over ihefact in the letter. 

" What shall I say to him ? " said her uncle, 
pleasantly. " What shall I tell him, Mab ? " 
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'^ Tell him/' said Mabel, starting up, and speaMng 
i¥ith vehemence, "if it be true that he wrote that 
letter — ^which I doubt — tell him that I hate and des- 
pise him ! What else can he expect or deserve ? " 

" The gratitude of a lady," said Mr Ray, seriously, 
" and not the rudeness of a spoiled child, to give it no 
ivorse a name." 

"Come away. Prances ! " said Mabel, "this room is 
so hot* my head aches. Let us take a turn on the 
lawn." Saying this, Mabel beckoning to Frances left 
the room. 

Prances did not immediately follow her, but when 
Mabel was gone a few minutes, she went over to her 
father and said gently — " Don't write to Mr. Power 
yet, Papa ; Mabel is impulsive, and may change her 
mind." 

" Do you think I am mad, my love, to tell the 
ravings of a silly gii-1 to a man of sense? [It 's my 
behef," he said in an undertone, J" she likes the other 
one; but the foolish girl" (said the old head) "ought 
not to let that impediment stand in the way^of rank 
and fortune." 

" Two things I know Mabel is not indifferent to," 
jsaid Prances ; " but at all events you will not write 
just now, papa ? " 

" We shall do -nothing in a hurry, darling,'* said 
her father. " Go to her and^try and 'talk her into 
reason, if you can." 

" Prances," said her Aunt, as she was leaving the 
room, in quest of Mabel, " I think those long walks 
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you take fatigue you too much. You look so pale 
and tired this evening.'* 

" On the contrary, Aunt, they do me good ; but I 
do feel tired to-night — wiih life,^ she said to herself, as 
she closed the door and went out into the dark to seek 
Mabel. 

Frances found Mabel in the very arbour she had 
taken refuge in upon the evening of Power's departure; 
there was everything to aggravate her distress*on this 
miserable night. 

The two girls sat long together, viewing the 
evening's events from all possible points of view. 
When they thought they saw their way out of the 
labyrinth, through a little opening of light, the fa4st 
of the letter, like a huge boidder, stopped their further 
progress. When they hoped they had disentangled 
the confused skein of reasoning and probability, the 
knotty /oof, sufficient to satisfy a Ghrad-grind or a 
Bounderby left no means of unwinding the thread of 
circumstance but by rudely cutting it asunder, and 
rending one heart at least by the act. 

Mabel was not convinced. Frances turned wearily 
to the house. Both girls sought their beds, but not to 
sleep. So we shall leave them at present to the tender 
mercies of TIym the great imraveller, only observing 
that at the very hour the two girls laid their heads 
upon their pillows, Tom was starting frantically 
from his bed exclaiming — 

" Good heavens, Tom ! I have never explained that 
/ tww the real Simon Pure ! *' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The dull grey light of dawn had barely penetrated the 
sleeping room of the two girls, when Frances arose^ 
and going over towards the bed on which Mabel 
lay, flung as it were in an attitude of grief, and 
apparently arrested by overpowering slumber; she 
gazed long and earnestly at the sleeping girl, whose 
cheeks were still flushed with the excitement and anger 
caused by the news of the previous evening, and 
whose eyelashes were yet glistening with the tears 
shed in pity and in sorrow for her Mend's imhappi- 
ness. 

Miss Ray's face wore a painful expression of forced 
quiet ; there was no flush upon her cheek, or trace of 
tears in her eyes ; but a wide circle roimd each orb, 
gave a sort of moonlight melancholy to her counte* 
nance that portended a tearful change. 

She looked at Mabel's rich tresses as they lay upon 
her roseate cheek, and they reminded her of the lus- 
trous clouds that himg round the ruby sky, upon 
some of those sunset evenings her cousin loved to 
ga^e at with a sort of rapture, as heralding a bright 
*' to-morrow." 

'^ Yes," Frances muttered softly, " such natures have 
a kindred sympathy with the elements; that face 
betokens a bright future.'* She took one of the 
silken curls in her hand, and held it up towards the 
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light, then gently laid it down again. " She is very- 
beautiful," she said with a sigh, and glanced, while 
she spoke, at a mirror in which her own pale face 
was reflected ; " and good,'* she continued, while she 
hastily dressed herself, not, however, paying much 
attention to her toilette, but, throwing on carelessly 
a white dressing gown, and pushing her hair back 
under a garden hat, while she wrapped a shawl 
roimd her, she stealthily walked across the room, 
softly closed the door after her, and descended into 
the little breakfast-room, which had the glass door, 
and was only fastened on the inside. She then opened 
the door, and stepped softly out to the gravel walk, 
passed into the garden, through the shrubbery, and 
so on, till she reached the gate; this she un- 
latched, and closed behind her. Frances was now on 
the road, along which she walked rapidly till she 
reached the bush, never stopping or appearing to 
hesitate as to her purpose, but continuing to go on, 
and on, and on, as if she would leave all behind 
her — ^her years of tranquil happiness ; her weeks of 
transcendent felicity; her hours of dark despair — 
thus she proceeded till she reached the base of a lofty 
and rather isolated hill, wooded to its summit. She 
then began to ascend, without the least apparent 
fatigue, the almost perpendicidar side of the eminence* 
She then went up, and up, and up, grasping the 
twigs recklessly in her ascent; and, if one broke, 
carelessly snatching at another, and never losing her 
balance, till she finally reached the top. 
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As the mount was itself situated upon gradually 
rising ground, the view from the summit was magni- 
£cent ; combining a sweep of coimtry with its hills 
and dales, trees and rivers, on the one side, and bounded 
at the distant horizon by the sea ; while the back 
^ound rose higher still, with yet loftier summits 
rising still higher behind each hill, and the whole 
terminated by a bold outline of mountain ranges. 

Frances never stopped till she reached the centre of 
the hill, on which a sort of rustic seat was placed so 
as to front the prospect which looked towards the sea. 
She then sat down upon the seat, showing symptoms 
of weariness for the first time, laid her head back 
gainst an old tree, from which probably the seat had 
been made, and which stood close behind it, and gazed 
beyond the trees, the lagoons, the woods, the rivers, 
far, far on till her eye rested on the silver outline of 
the sea, as it was just touched by the morning light; 
her eyes then remained fixed and her form motionless 
for some time. She then said, as if continuing her 
thoughts — 

"Yes, she is very beautiful and good, every body 
loves her ; thiSy then, is what][I had to forgive ! but — 
ah ! why pursue the endless maze again ? " she said, 
with a weary look. " How often have I come hither," 
43he said, looking around her, " to pour out the griefe 
of my motherless childhood, and here I sat watching 
the sea that was to bring me — Mabel ! How I yearned 
for a sister's love, and kept my prettiest toys for her ; 
and now, she takes — No, she is too good for that^ 
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but she will yield to hia entreaties — to his love. AK f 
who can resist that f '* 

Frances then looked towards the sea again. '^ Oh 
how I love its restlessness, its boundlessness, its very 
danger, danger ! What is danger ? " she said, starting^ 
up from her seat. " Is it the lashing billows, the 
breakers, the rocks T " She laughed. " Would I were 
in a ship this moment," she said, letting her hat fall 
off, while the wind blew about her imfastened hair^ 
and caused it to stream behind her, like the torn flag^ 
of a storm-tossed vessel. " What would / care," she 
said mockingly, ^^for thunders and lightnings, and 
foaming billows, and angry breakers ? the rock on 
which my heart will break is here. Oh ! Mabel^ 
Mabel!" 

She then sat down again, a quieter mood came over 
her, like a sudden lull in the storm her fancy had 
portrayed, and the tears at last trickled down her 
cheeks. " Yes," she said, " it would be sweet to sail 
away and away, over that blue ocean, and to be 
rocked gently up and down like a child in a cradle 
by a tender mother." 

She closed her eyes as if the picture her heart 
longed for was slowly being realised: the fancy 
seemed to soothe her, for she lay back on the seat, 
as though rocked by invisible hands with a half 
smile upon her lips. 

The sun had nearly reached his meridian height^ 
awakening bird, tree, flower and insect to a newer 
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And a brighter life — ^the form on the rustic seat still 
remaining undisturbed, — when the figure of a man 
^rppeared just above the edge of the steep declivity, 
looking wildly round, till its eyes rested on the rustic 
«eat and its motionless tenant. 

The individual at once leaped to the summit and 
proceeded cautiously towards the seat, the breeze 
meanwhile fluttering the dress and lightly waving the 
hair. 

" Thank God ! " he said (seeing the dress move) in 
s, tone which seemed as if a stone were lifted from his 
heart, " thank God she lives ! *' 

He then turned back towards a group who were half 
way up the Mount, and taking out his handkerchief 
waved it joyously backwards and forwards. The signal 
was understood, and answered in a similarmanner. 
The little party continuing to ascend ; but this pro- 
ceeding not seeming to suit the views of the first- 
<5omer, he motioned them back with earnestness. The 
little group appeared to hesitate for some time, but 
£nally sat down, apparently waiting further orderiS 
iirom their leader. 

It will not be difficult to guess who formed th€i 
little party, but the individual who appeared first at 
the summit of the hill was Power; but when he 
approached the seat for the second time, and saw 
all so still, he stopped suddenly, his heart gave a 
throb, and then a feeling as if a bar of ice pain- 
fully penetrated his side caused him to put up his 
hand, and press it to his breast^ especially when he 
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perceived it was the wind that caused the motion that 
at first gave new life to his despair. However, this 
suspense could not last ; he walked totteringly over 
towards the seat, his face as white as the dress that 
fluttered in the wind, and looked upon the pale face 
and listless form of the young girl who lay there so- 
still, with the half smile yet upon her face, her hair 
lifted every now^and then by the wind, and her arms 
hanging helplessly over the seat. Power took one of 
the hands in^his ; it was cold as ice. He then hastily 
drew off his travelling coat — ^which he had not thought 
of removing in the dismay and confusion prevailing at 
Raymount at the time of his and Tom's arrival, — and 
wrapping it round the*inanimate form of the prostrate 
girl, he took her in his arms, holding her face up to- 
wards the sun, wildly and yet tenderly, as if he would 
demand from heaven the breath it had — ^he covld not 
yet say — ^taken ; he then sat down and chafed her 
stiff hands with his own, yet warm with exercise^ 
and at last there was a long deep-drawn inhalation,, 
as if indeed theJLife-giving sun had sought the Death 
chamber of the heart, and sent its spiritual rays to 
electrify every vein and thrill every nerve. 

Power held her so still, it seemed that if he 
stirred he feared the delicate balance between life 
and death might be perilled ; but when he saw the 
colour touch as it were her lips and cheek with an 
invisible pencil, he said — 

"Miss Ray — ^Frances — My love, speak to me, or 
my heart will break ! " 
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Frances slowly opened her eyes, and gazed round 
her, "I have been dreaming, oh! so sweetly," she 
said. "But," she pressed her hand to her brow, 
while a spasm of pain seemed to shoot across it, 
" why did I wake f Where am I ? " she cried, 
starting up alarmed. 

"You are «a/e, Miss Eay, thank God," said 
Power, as he rose and placed her carefully upon the 
seat. She looked up quickly, while a flush swept 
over her face, a little before so white and stony, 
like the rush of simshine upon one of the neigh- 
bouring hiUs, that had been so grey and cold in the 
early dawn. 

Their eyes met — ^there was no need of explanation 
— ^Frances saw all she cared to know in that one 
glance, and Power all he hoped for; but she did 
not yet know all. 

Frances looked up at the sun. " How long have 
I been here ? " she said. " My father " 

" Knows you are safe, Miss Ray. I telegraphed to 
them from the top of the hill, when I had discovered 
whither you had strayed to." He did not think it 
necessary to tell her how he had found her. 

" My friend Tom, Miss Ray," he said, " has in- 
volved us all in a maze of trouble. A spoilt child 
of fortune, for he is the heir of Powarsfort,'* (how 
plain it all appeared to her now) " made him ambitious 
of winning a bride in the character of a poor man, 
while / in the assumed one of a rich man have 
lost '' 
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A deep flush overspread Power's face, as he raised 
his eyes to meet those of Frances, in his altered 
character. There was nothing in those clear mirrors 
of an innocent mind to reflect disgrace upon Power's 
soul. Frances saw all she desired in his eloquent 
glance. What did she care for the absence of 
wealth? Tom's little plot only appeared a boyish 
trick to her, in which Power helped him out. Power 
read her response in her eyes, as clearly as if it were 
written there. He could not go on—Nor can we. 
Suffice it to say, that as they wound their way 
down the " hill of difficidty," their faces shone like 
those of Faith and Hope, on their way to the " Delect- 
able Mountains." Half-way do^vn they met two 
pilgrims journeying in the same direction, and, at 
the base, old Mr. Ray received his daughter from 
the hands of one to whom he was wiUing to resign 
her for ever, congratulating himself, in his secret 
heart, that Power was not the heir, as in that case 
he should not be obliged to separate from his darling, 
and feeling sure that a man possessing the knowledge 
and talent of Power would rise to the bench some 
day — ^which is most likely to be the case. 

Aunt Esther also came up with the party — a great 
feat for her: — ^to be satisfied with her own eyes that 
her beloved niece was in the land of the Kving. And 
so they journeyed on — two and two — ^Mr. Ray and his 
sister, Frances and Power, Tom and Mabel — ^to the 
gate, where they were met by Matty and a poUoe^ 
man! 
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A little further off, leaning against the fence, was 
Darby, a comical smile upon his face, and keeping guard 
with the " tail of his eye '' upon Miss Quick and her 
-escort; in his hand his whip, in waiting; and further 
ofi7 ^^ more elevated ground, Mumby was perched on 
a limb of a tree, his feet twisted among its branches, 
and a bough in his hand, which he waved backwards 
and forwards, as though he would sweep something 
off the face of the earth. It was his mode, however, 
of testifying joy at the happy return of his master's 
-daughter. 

Mr. Ray accepted the congratulations of the servants 
with hearty gratitude. He looked at the policeman 
with some curiosity, but thinking he came to aid in 
the search for his missing daughter, graciously 
acknowledged his salute. When, however, that limb 
of the law directed his practised eye to the two young 
men, whom he had imagined to be his destined prey 
(Matty having put him on the scent), he kept his 
liands and handcuffs in his pocket ; he saw at once 
they were not Ms game, in fact Tom and Power looked 
BO unmistakeably lover-like that even a policeman 
could hardly have the heart to arrest them there and 
then. So the happy pilgrims were suffered to pass 
the gate unmolested, and continued their route to the 
Celestial city with a delightful imconsciousness of the 
danger that awaited them at its very gate. 

When the policeman had suffered the two Powers 
to pass, he turned his inqidsitive gaze upon Matty. 
Oiving Matty some credit for shrewdness in her ob^ 
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servationsy and seeing she put him on a wrong scent^ 
he naturally, or officially, turned his detective eye upon 
her countenance to see where she failed; had he^ 
secured his prisoners, most likely he would never have 
given her a second thought, but scanning her features- 
closely, he perceived much shrewdness and intelli- 
gence evidently, but her eye had nothing of the detective 
in it, which — such contrarieties exist in nature — ^he 
rather liked as a policeman and a man. This fact 
of his own superiority caused him to "go further, and 
not fare worse." He cast his eye on her trim figure^ 
her well arranged hair, and guessed at her orderly and 
industrious habits, which, as they did not derogate- 
jfrom his lofty superiority, but might rather conduce 
to his happiness, made him think seriously of becom- 
ing a pilgrim to that celestial city through whose 
gate his two intended victims were allowed to pass ;. 
consequently, " chaffing " Matty in an undertone about 
her mistake, he quietly accompanied her to the house^ 
Darby all the time following them with his keen eye.. 
When the Irishman saw how matters were likely to 
turn out, he stood up, gazed after the two, gave a 
prolonged whistle, and then, raising his whip which 
had been so long in waiting, smacked it vigorously 
several times in the air, to show what it might have 
done had there been a necessity for it. 

Matty, strange to say, did not discourage the atten* 
tions of an individual of that species that had been 
the terror of her childhood. Whether from the 
" Qmlp " like feeling, attributed to women of loving 
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those they fear, or from some mysterious law of 
attraction, certain it is they suited one another, and 
from that day out " kept company." 

And now that we have paired off so many of our 
characters like turtle doves^ there remains nothing^ 
more to tell. We have led them to the Gate of Happi- 
ness, and, leaving them safe there out of our hands^ 
we shall not dare to cry out — 

Open Sesame ! 
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Oh ! Woe, woe, woe ! 
What news to hear 
At the " fall " of the year ! 
When the golden grain is ripe for the sickle, 
And the red wine pants from the grape to trickle. 

Oh ! woe, woe, woe ! 
A heavier harvest reaps the sword. 
And richer wine from brave hearts is poured. 
Oh ! woe, woe, woe ! 

" Let us embrace ! 
It must be taken," 
With soul unshaken, ' 
M^ahon cries to Bis friend at Woerth, 
While the battery's death-balls bellow forth ! 

" Let us embrace. 
Oentlemen forward ! 'Tis certain death." 
Not yet extinguished is chivalry's breath. 
" Let us embrace ! " 
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War's telegram. 
" They stood and died, 
Advanced and died '* — 
The Reapers and the Reaped, 
In pale confusion heaped. 
War's telegram. 
"A seething caldron." The ingredients smother 
(Worse than a witch's potion) man and his brother. 
War's telegram ! 

Peace, peace, peace ! 
Let the nations rise. 
With unanimous cries, 
And hold these himtsmen back, 
Who himt to deatii, their pack ! 

Peace, peace, peace ! 
They fight, they tear — ^with ghastly frown 
They trample one another down ! 
Peace, peace, peace ! 
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EVENING I. 

^Enter Mrs. P., with Prudence, Patty, and Polly. Q in the 
comer. 

Mrs. P. — Good evening, Q. Well, I declare this 
is quite social. Take out your work, girls, and sit 
Tound the round table. 

Q, — ^Yes, I thought a round table pleasant ; every- 
thing social is round. The world is round ; the sun and 
moon (both social in their way) are round. We love 
a good roxrnd joke, and we go round the world for 
sport. 

Patty. — ^But if you are Q, in the comer, where is 
your place at the round table ? 

Q, — ^Well observed, my dear. Nevertheless, it is 
'easily done, all you have to do is to square the circle, 
and behold /our comers. 

Prudence. — ^But that is impossible. 

Q. — So it has been said, my dear, by men, but all 
you have to do is to draw two perpendicular and two 
horizontal lines longitudinally and transversely across 
the table, and you have it sqiuired. 

Polly. — But what will you do with the pieces out- 
4sidef 
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Q. — Do ! what you like, my dear ; saw them off, 
and you have another table ; if you like, square it 
and you have a second, and so on ad infinitum till you 
come to a point. You might think then you were at 
a stand. But philosophers say there is no such thing 
as a substance without length and breadth, and so 
you might go on squaring and making tables to 
-eternity — in imagination. 

Prudence. — Oh ! imagination. My governess used 
to tell me not to give imagination the reins ; she said 
it would lead us, I don't know where. 

Q, — Give it the reins ! I only want to give it a 
<5omer. But joking apart, how can we get along 
without imagination ? Some philosophers cling to it, 
as ;a drowning man to a straw. They dare not assert 
that mind and matter exist. They have impressions 
and ideas on the subject (what is that but imagina- 
tion ?) ; in other words, they say they cannot demon- 
strate there is such a thing in the world as the world. 

Patty. — Where will they put it then ? 

Q. —How can they put it anywhere, when they deny 
its existence ? They modestly grant they cannot get 
over the impression and idea that they and the world 
exist, but that is all they will allow ; so without 
imagination we should all fall to the ground. 

Polly. — But they have left us no ground to fall to. 

Q. — ^The grounds of their theory being bottomless, 
except in imagination, we must accept the importance 
of that faculty, or else believe that everything is 
nothing, and nothing is everything. 
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Mrs, P. — ^I have often wondered at that theory; it 
is so easily disproved. Now, if I give Patty a box on 
the ear 

Patty. — Oh! pray don't prove the existence of 
matter in that way, Mrs. P. 

Q. — It will only be an impression, my dear, if you 
look at it philosophically. 

Patty, — We'll leave it to the imagination, 
then. 

Q. — ^All / want to establish is my claim to a comer 
in the world. Now, if the world is round, and I have 
squared the circle, I think I am entitled to a comer,, 
seeing that I have done (in imagination) what the most 
learned have failed to do. 

Polly, — As there are three more comers, suppose wo 
make a race for them. 

Q. — ^That would leave a fool in the middle, and 
none of us have been fed on Jkip-doodle (which is the 
food for fools). No, my dears, I will not have you 
take even imaginary comers ; you are socially inclined, 
and must go in the merry-go-roimd of life. As for 
me, I can observe better from a comer, and shall take 
my place in the north-east one, seeing that I mean to 
be dry and cold. 

Mrs, P, — I am glad to see a fire at that rate. I 
hope you axe not going to scatter withering remarks ; 
if so, we must go away. 

Prudence. — ^I declare our time is up, and we have 
done nothing, I thought we were to have discujssed 
some interesting topic. 
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Q. — ^Well, next time you must bring your topic 
with you, as gentlemen do their walking-sticks. 

Polly, — ^To be left in a corner ? 

Q. — My comer, yes; I will examine it, view its 
knotty points, and if approved of, lay it on the 
table. 

Patty, — I hope we shan't discuss matter next 
time, for if the walking-stick were on the table, 
Mrs. P. might endeavour to prove the existence of 
matter with it on my head. 

Q. — It would only be an impression, at least to the 
one boxed. 

Polly, — If that's the way we are to receive im- 
pressions concerning matter, I for one will decline 
to see it demonstrated. 

Prudence, — ^You forget it would only be our topic, 
which Q. compared to a walking-stick. 

Patty. — Oh! I beg pardon— our topic — ^yes. My 
head is so confused between matter and 

Q. — No matter ! 

Mrs. P, — Come, girls, we must absquatulate, and 
leave 

Q. IN THE COENER. 
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A GERMAN LEGEND, 

SHOWING HOW A PRINCE WOOED A BABOITS 
DAUGHTER, AND THE RESULT, 

WITH A MORAL. 



There lived in those feudal times of slaughter, 
A Baron who had an only daughter, 
For whom men would go through fire and water : 
But one young Prince in particular sought her. 

Now he sued in so haughty a style for her hand. 
That the Baron, her father, refused the demand, 
And all ingress was barred, so he gave command. 
To the Prince, when he went to the Holy Land. 

To join the Crusaders the Baron flies, 
But to the castle the yoimg Prince hies. 
Takes it and lady by surprise, 
And insists on matrimonial ties ! 

In vain would they keep him from the altar. 
On the priest's stiff neck he places a halter. 
Till the bride is his. In his arms to exalt her, 
He springs. Then into the saddle doth vault her. 
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The news of this marriage's solemnization, 
Before he had reached his destination, 
The Baron had heard : his determination 
Was to march back without procrastination. 

He flew to the Emperor's palace, for there 
The yoxmg Prince guarded his bride so fair. 
He smiled — ^but his eyes' demoniacal glare. 
Betokened a deed that his hand would dare. 

A confusion and bustle were heard in the hall, 
None spoke, none shouted, but trembled all, 
For the Baron had pinned to the tapestried wall 
The young Prince, with his spear through body and 
all. 

Then he fled, before they could raise an alarm, 
And snatched at the bride, placed her under his arm. 
Put spurs to his steed, and soon snug and warm. 
In his castle he crouched, like a hair in her form. 

When he fled, the Emperor made a great rout. 
And asked his retainers what they were about, 
At which they all raised a thundering shout. 
And swore they'd demolish the foe out and out I 

Now the Baron's stout castle stood on a rock ; 

So vainly the battering rams did knock. 

The beseigers looked sheepish. It felt the shock, 

As may feel, when the rain drops, the back of a cock. 
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The Emperor looked in a very great puzzle, 
Said he, he shall not us thus bamboozle, 
For if with his knight-ship we can't have a tuzzle. 
We shan't let a morsel enter his muzzle. 

So they made an encampment round the spot, 
And flattered themselves the old fox was caught ; 
That when he had nothing to put in the pot, 
He'd surrender, whether he liked it or not ! 

Months passed. At length the assailants grew crazy; 
Their resources were failing; the beseiged took it 



At length on the ramparts appeared, fat and greasy. 
The Baron, who spoke while he cleared his throat 
wheezy — 

" My friends, I perceive your provisions fail ye. 
By your lantern jaws, and visages paly ; 
If ye will, with good Rhenish Til regale ye. 
Some venison choice, and hams of Westphalia." 

So he let huge baskets down from the wall. 
At whose rare contents they did eagerly fall ; 
Each swooped on the prey like a hungry jackall. 
From the grenadier stout to the drummer small. 

But one said as the last bone he did pick — 
" With such fare, no wonder the baron looked sleek. 
But how does he get it ? " Their hearts beat quick 
As they eyed each other and whispered, " Old Nick'* 
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So the men at the victuals began to snivel ; 
The Baron they said was uncommonly civil, 
But argued — ^to save their bodies from evil, 
They dare not sell their souls to the devil ! 

So the Emperor found that he was beat. 
When for king or for country they would not eat ; 
Yet, as the Baron had given a treat, 
The least he could do was to re-treat. 

Now the mystery was this — 'Neath the dungeon keep 
Was a cave that imder the castle did creep, 
Till it led to a valley wide and deep, 
Whence food to the castle did daily peep. 

And the Moral is this — ^When something new. 
Comes under your nose, you can't see through. 
Think that Nature has secrets imknown to you, 
And attribute it not to you know who. 




<^iS> 
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SEEING A BUNYIP. 



BY HE-OAK. 



It was not many months since I had left my island 
home to join some friends in the colony, who were 
already deep in the mysteries of gold-digging in 
Victoria. 

We were seated in our tent one rainy evening, 
chatting over the probable success of our undertaking, 
building (nuggety) castles in the air, and speculating 
on our future " prospects," when, being the last new 
chum, I was suddenly asked, " How I liked Australia?'^ 

A simple question, reader, and yet a delicate one to 
answer, for it was at the solicitation of those friends, 
that I had left my native country, and there was not 
yet enough of the " dust " to blind our eyes to the 
naked reality of our precarious position, but only just 
sufficient to make them water at the increasing delicacy 
of our purses, in a situation not hitherto favourable to 
their capacity for extension. 

In plain words, I was dissatisfied ; but not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of my friends, I delayed answering 
the question, and pondered a reply. 

As I contrasted the dis^mhoweUed gold-fields with 
their whims and oddities, the once laughing limpid 
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creek rushing by in dull and sullen rage, the down- 
turned hills, the cdestiah with a not heavenly odour 
from their camp. As I contrasted all this with the 
coimtry I had left, the most picturesque part of our 
picturesque isle, Killamey, my heart sank for a 
moment. Eillamey with its legendary lakes, its 
fairy haunted caves and mountains, its ruined 
monastries, with their buried monks and nuns, where 
the banshee swept by at intervals, foretelling the 
death of some descendant of the " Ould ancient 
families of the counthry." As all this floated in my 
imagination, I felt as if the world had indeed been 
turned upside down, and that I had been vomited out 
of a gravel pit at the other end. 

These dissolving views only occupied the space 
of a few seconds, while my head was covered by 
my hands. 

Looking up I replied — 

*' This country is very well, but it is too new ; there 
are no associations to bind us to the past, which make 
the lives of our ancestors like the remembrance of a 
by-gone life of our own. Nothing to remind us that 
we are anything but upstarts on the soil. No ruins. 
No ghosts." 

*' Have you ever seen a bunyip ? '* said one of my 
companions. 

I started, but soon recovered my self-possession. 

" A bun-yip, did you say ? Is it a gnome of the 
mine, a creature of the creek, or a being of the bush ?" 
I said. 
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" It is the blackfellow's bogy, at all events/' re- 
plied another ; " but, seriously speaking," continued 
he, with increasing gravity, ^^ it is something which 
cannot be explained, and, I believe, the sight of it is 
enough to make your hair uncurl with horror, and 
your eyes dilate with mysterious awe. The black- 
fellows' ignorance of our language prevents their 
description of it being equal to the case ; but I hear 
the great danger is in the eyes ; avoid them if you 
can. Should they attract you, they will inevitably lure 
you to 

" I hope to a big nugget," said I, interrupting him. 
** Well," I continued, " if you can only establish a 
ghost, or some well-authenticated, intangible being 
here, I shall think better of this country, especially if 
it point to a nuggety * monster ' ; and when the giant 
is hanged (in the scales), drawn and quartered (there 
were four of us), see if I am not back again to the 
Isle of Saints." 

"Not a bit of it," said the first speaker; "there is 
a sort of electro-biology in the soil here that fastens a 
man to the earth in spite of himself. Even those who 
do go * home,' as it is called, invariably return. The 
old country, having cast us out, like Hagar and Ishmael 
into the wilderness, does not gladly welcome us back. 
We must make up our minds to stay in the desert." 

"If we could only meet the Angel now," suggested 
another friend. 

" Or a Bunyip," said another, winking at the 
speaker. 
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" Or both in one," remarked a third. 

I mechanically felt my slender purse. 

" Why not the nugget," said I, " as we are wish- 
ing, let us wish for something substantial ; though not 
80 picturesque as an angel, or romantic as a bunyip, 
it might " 

" Lead to both," said the winker. 

Of course, I had to keep never minding. " I fancy," 
I said, starting up, ** it is time to think of retiring ; if 
we mean to unearth our * monster,* we must be stirring 
betimes." 

It was not difficult to induce my companions to 
seek repose after a hard day's work. So we all sought 
our couches to dream of monster nuggets, angels, and 
bunyips, and had the satisfaction to rise next morning 
with renewed vigour, increased by a hearty breakfast, 
and then commenced our day's work by preparing to 
descend the shaft of "The Elbow Grease Co.,'* which 
we considered. the avenue to future wealth, import- 
ance, and bliss, our hopes being increased by the fact 
of some " fortunate stranger " having been found in 
the vicinity, and we did not See why we should not 
have the luck of coming upon one of these " aliens " 
as well as another. 

So with my head full of these brilliant visions, I 
was the first to descend the shaft. 

It is very easy to be wise after the event. A goose 
might tell how unwise it was of Napoleon I. to go to 
Russia, and ditto III. to Saarbruck ; and young heads 
of five and twenty, full of visions and hopes, are not 
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apt to be over cautious^ else, considering the rain of 
the previous eyening, we might have anticipated a 
loosening of the soil. However, I had no sooner 
reached the bottom, when crash came a fall of 
something heavy on my helpless head ; like a box on 
the ear from Mother Earth to bring me to my sober 
senses, and teach me not to pry into her secrets 
for the future. 

I " caved in *' at once, and became unconscious. 
How long I remained in this state I know not ; but 
it appeared to me as if only a few moments had 
elapsed, when I found myself groping in the dark. 

I strained my eyeballs for light in vain, I stretched 
out my arms for space, but obstruction met them on 
every side. I strove to cry, but my voice had so 
strange a sound it terrified myself. 

Once I thought I heard a confused hubbub of 
noises as if from another world ; but the singing 
in my ears drowned it ; only once the familiar dis- 
syllable "nugget" struck me, but a sickening sense of 
the valueless nature* of earthly possessions came over 
me, and I madly wrestled for space and air. 

At last I saw a sort of dull light glimmer round 
me, but when I looked for its source, I only met with 
more impenetrable darkness. I thought I saw nuggets 
sticking out of the sides of the rocks that held me 
captive, and Robinson Crusoe-like I should have 
spumed them mth my foot but that it was held 
fast, and besides I had no place to kick them to ! 
However, I resolved to pursue the direction of the 
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dull light if possible, and wildly straining my eye- 
baUs; I saw to my horror, two luminous concave 
halos dilating and contracting by turns, until at 
length swerving to a particular focus, they became 
fixed (like the eyes in a picture) to a certain 
spot. 

I instinctively turned to the place indicated by those 
hideous orbs, and saw a pit, the mouth of which was 
circled with a blueish light, the reflection from those 
monstrous eyes. 

I looked down, and the longer I looked, stereoscope- 
like, the deeper it became, and the more palpable, 
until at last it stretched downwards to such an inter- 
minable length that it became bottomless ! " Gracious 
heavens ! ** I exclaimed, " I am at the mouth of the 
bottomless pit; those eyes have lured me on to destruc- 
tion. I strove to fall backwards, and to my inexpres- 
sible relief, felt some one dragging me away from it. 

I must then have fainted, for after this I remember 
nothing, till with a sort of gasp I encoimtered space 
and air. 

I thought I heard the word, bunyip, but did not 
dare open my eyes, lest I should meet once again 
those dreadful orbs, and perhaps see the mysterious 
being to whom they belonged. 

I cannot tell how long I remained in this state, but 
it seemed to me as if I were slowly getting happier; 
a sense of delicious languor pervaded my being. I 
thought I heard angels' voices, but still I opened not 
my eyes. I now distinctly heard some whispering. 
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and the word bunyip, again, plainly this time, fell on 
my ears. With a desperate effort of moral courage, I 
opened my eyes, and there met my wistful gaze, two 
soft brown sympathising eyes, apparently glistening 
from a late tear, like an auricula after a shower. 

I felt my senseless head swim like a toy-boat on 
the ocean, and my ears tingle for joy, like a merry 
time of the Lancashire Bellringers. 

One of my friends then said aloud — 

" He is all right now. Our kind German friend and 
her daughter have come to see you. You have to 
thank Mrs, Bunwhipp's motherly kindness for your 
recovery," continued he, while the good-natured 
fellow brushed away a tear himself, " and we hope 
the sight of her fair daughter will effect a perfect 
cure, as it ought.** 

I was on my couch almost powerless as yet, but I 
contrived to grasp the hands held out to me in 
gratitude for their ready kindness. 

I had had a narrow escape, but to make a long story 
short, my friends dug me out when I was at the last 
gasp, and with prompt care and attention, aided by 
feminine tact and skUl, I slowly recovered. 

" We shall not tell you about the big nugget yet," 
said one of my friends, but we have him in custody. 

It was quite true, in digging me out they had come 
upon a large nugget, which they literally kicked aside 
for a time. 

My share enabled me to quit a life I had little 
relish for, and start me in my profession. 
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And while I write, a few years after these events 
took place, the sweet eyes that lured me back to life 
still shine on my path, while a couple of semi-bunyips 
yell so vociferously I am forced to resign my pen, and 
meeting my wife in the passage, who has run to see 
what is the matter, I must say in looking in her face 
I distinctly 

SEE A BTJNWHIPP. 




^^^^I'g^^^ 
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Within a father's home there lived 
Three maidens, and be sure 

His leisure hours they oft beguiled, 
With converse sweet and pure. 

He loved them all ; no eye could tell. 

By any outward test, 
Which prized he most, yet in his heart 

Of hearts, he loved one best. 

Perchance, that on that gentle stem 
Life's blossom hung more frail; 

That on that cheek the rose of health 
Bloomed all too purely pale. 

Perchance, Ae reasoned not — ^for love 

Has no logician's lore ; 
He only felt that in his heart 

Of hearts he loved one more. 
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This father had a dream one night — 

He dreamt that he had grown 
An older man^ and he must take 

A journey all alone. 

A journey to a distant land, 

A fairer land than this; 
But knowing he must go alone, 

Marred all his sense of bliss. 

'^I know/' he said, within his dream 

" The land is very fair, 
And I am promised rest from toil 

And freedom from all care. 

" But here^ though rugged is life's path, 

And stormy is its sea, 
I have within my home three flowers 

That smile and bloom for me. 

**I cannot take them with me there.'* 

(He never argued why^ 
But to his passive mind it seemed 

A sad fatality). 

*^ I cannot take them with me there, 

I know that like a star 
Each one shall shine some distant day, 

I prize them as they are. 
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" Ah ! if but one just as she isy 

The one I love the best, 
Might go before me there and lie 

For ever on my breast ! " 

* « # # « 

He slumbered on, and when day broke 

Forgotten was Ms dream : 
His flowers were gathered roimd his board. 

Fresh as the morning's beam. 

Yet from that time a boding fear, 

A fear he could not speak, 
Thrilled through his heart each night, when he 

Pressed one dear fragile cheek. 

At noon the business of the day. 

Life's bustle and its care, 
Made him forget the boding fear 

That thrilled him unaware. 

• 
But suddenly this blossom fell. 

Not fading leaf by leaf, 
But all so quick, doubt had no time 

To wrestle with dire grief. 

The miserable father, then, 

Gave way to wild despair ; 
Time " brought " no " healing on its wing ; " 

There was no balm in prayer. 
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He looked not to the mercies past, 
To those so freely given ; 

But idly let his heart-strings bleed 
From whence his rose was riven. 



Years passed, and brought no change. At length 

The father dreamt again. 
He thought he saw a distant land, 

Beyond a distant main. 

It seemed to him, within his dream, 

That he had older grown ; 
And that he must a journey take 

To this land all alone. 

. And on the shore of that far sea, 
The purple rocks disclose. 
Bending upon its leafy stem, 
A pure and shining rose. 

" My flower, my own transplanted flower ! '* 

The dreamer, gasping, said : 
The form dissolved, and slowly took 

That of the living dead. 

The very dress she used to wear ; 

The smile— could he forget ? — 
He strove to clasp her ; even in dreams 

That transport is — ^Not yet. 
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The slumberer woke. With lightning flash 

The old dream he could see ; 
His boding fears ; his vague alarms ; 

The dread reality ! 

" Great God ! I see it all. No more 

Rebellious regret.** 
He bowed his head^ but murmured oft — 

" Not yet, not yet, not yet.*' 
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AUNTIE'S TALE. 

FOB A LITTLE GIBL. 
THE AMBER NECKLET. 

Once upon a time there lived a noble lady, whose 
hnsbandy Sir Amethyst Yere^ was the possessor of a 
lordly castle and broad lands. Heaven had granted 
this loving pair three fine boys^ who inherited the 
manly appearance and fine intellect of their father's 
family, but also, alas ! a hastiness of temper that had 
destroyed the fair prospects of some of their ancestors, 
and, it was hinted, had wrecked the happiness (by a 
hasty word) of a lovely ancestress who, in conse- 
quence, had died of a broken heart. 

However, by careful culture and good example, 
the parents of those children hoped that before they 
reached the period of manhood, they should have 
been accustomed to bring their passions under proper 
control, so as to insure their own happiness and 
that of those with whom they came in contact. 

Some other time I shall tell the story of the 
youngest of the three boys, whose name was Jaspar, 
but at present, as my tale refers to a little girl, I shall 
proceed to relate a circumstance that happened on 
the eve of her birthday, when she should have all 
but completed her sixth year. 
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Mrs. Yere, though she had a fond husband and 
three loving boys, and had nearly aU the world can 
offer of happiness besides, yet yearned for one thing 
more, and that was a little girl. She said to herself,, 
my husband has to attend to his affairs, my boys 
are occupied with their tutor, and I am very 
happy when we are all together ; but I spend many 
lonely hours which, though some of them are 
lightened by my duties or my studies, yet both 
should be exalted by the companionship of a little 
girl, whom I would train, I trust, to be good and 
dutiful. 

Some people seem to get every thing they desire* 
In course of time this lady had a daughter, a lovely 
little creature, not like herself though, but still very 
beautiful. Yet, Mrs. Vere remarked with a sigh, that 
even when a baby her eyes would flash fire (like 
her little brothers'), and the veins swell with passion 
on her little forehead, if she were denied anything 
she desired, and she would clutch her small fingers 
with the energy of rage when her gentle mother 
deprived her of what would have been hurtful to her. 

This violence of temper caused the good lady much 
uneasiness ; she often thought of the ancestress whose 
story had been confided to her, and when her little girl 
in the thoughtlessness of passion said an unkind 
thing to herself, which I am sorry to say she some- 
times did, though she dearly loved her mother, the 
poor lady would weep and pray in secret, that her 
beloved child might grow more gentle, and not 
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^through her own fault) meet the fate of her unhappy 
ancestress, whose image like a skeleton, often came 
between her and the happy future she pictured for 
lier Kttle Ruby (for that was her name). 

Now when Ruby had nearly completed her sixth 
year, her parents thought it time to place their two 
♦eldest sons in the University. You see they were very 
much older than Ruby, who was a sort of plaything 
among them. So they departed for the metropoKs, 
bringing Ruby with them, and placing their sons at 
the University, and leaving their youngest son to the 
<;are of his tutor, they determined to travel a Kttle for 
amusement before they returned to their castle. I 
need not stop to describe aU the beautiful places they 
Tisited, but at length they chose a residence for a 
xshange near the sea-coast. The lady loved the sea, 
and often when Ruby's papa was out in the neigh- 
l)ourhood talking over the affairs of the world with 
«ome great clever people, Ruby and her mother would 
walk down to the glistening beach, and while the 
little girl would be picking up shells, white, red, violet 
and yellow, and lovely pebbles, as smooth, and round, 
and polished as precious stones, Mrs. Vere would sit 
in the shelter of the rocks with a favourite book, and 
occasionally look up to see that her little daughter 
ivas safe. Now Ruby was very fond of going close to 
the edge of the water, and being rather liable to take 
•cold, her mother had charged her not to wet her feet, 
but the sparkling waves that leaped so merrily on the 
pebbly strand, and the dancing spray that dashed its 
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feathery foam almost in her face^ and sometimes 
poi?v:dered her dress and kissed her feet, so delighted 
her that she could not resist going further than she 
ought; so following a receding wave and another 
coming in so rapidly that she had not time to retreat, 
the water had nearly reached her knees before her 
mother had time to rush out and catch her in her 
arms. 

Mrs. Vere then chid Ruby gently for having dis- 
obeyed her commands, and told her in consequence of 
her thoughtlessness, she should be unable to bring her 
(owing to her wet feet) to a magnificent cave, about 
half a mile off, that her papa and she had visited 
before, and that she must take off her shoes and 
stockings and dry them in the sun, and when that wai^ 
done it would be time to return, as dinner and papa 
should bothjbe waiting for them. Upon hearing this,. 
Ruby cried very bitterly, and said she could walk very 
well with wet feet ; that it would not do her any 
harm ; that she must go the cave, as papa would be* 
asking her about it when she got home ; she knew he- 
would, &c. Her mother listened quietly for a time,, 
and then proceeded to take off the shoes and stockings^ 
which was no easy matter, I can tell you, for Ruby 
kicked and plunged like an untamed filly ; all th& 
time, I am sorry to say, calling her mother ''nasty'*' 
and " cruel." However, it was done at last, and the 
shoes and stockings hung on the rocks to dry, and 
then wrapping a shawl round the sobbing child,. 
Mrs. Vere told her if she would sit still, she would 
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tell her all about the magnificent cave they had 
intended to see, and which they should visit another 
day. 

Ruby at last laid her head on her mother's lap, 
who proceeded to tell her that this cave ran for a long 
distance imder the rocks, that just above the entrance 
to the cave was something like the forms of two 
children, leaning against one another, all in stone, of 
course ; that at the far end of the cave the rocks were 
piled up like a throne, and hanging from its roof were 
long pieces of shining spar like the lustres in their 
drawing-room, and the floor looked as if it had 
been paved with diamonds, as large and larger than 
walnuts, and altogether it seemed fit for the dwel- 
ling of the king of the sea, who in very old times 
people beKeved inhabited those magnificent caverns. 

All this Mrs. Vere told Ruby, who often interrupted 
her with expressions of wonder, but as the lady was 
continuing to relate many more strange things, ob- 
serving that Ruby was silent, she bent down close to 
her face, and saw that the little girl was sound asleep; 
so drawing the shawl more comfortably round her, 
Mrs. Vere herself leaned back against the rock, and 
as her eyes were dazzled by the glare of the sun on 
the sand, she closed both them and her book, for a 
time, and began thinking of the cave she had just 
been describing to her little daughter; then the image 
of her child's pretty feet in the sparkling sand, with 
the wave circling them, caused her more than once to 
look up, and satisfy herself that she was safe beside 
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h&[. The gentle murmur of the rippling waves again 
soothed her and she soon sat as placidly as the 
sleeping child by her side. 

After a while, to her astonishment, shejsaw a little 
figure tripping along by the^edge of the waves — ^not a 
quarter the size of Ruby — her long hair, which was 
the colour of the light green sea-weed, floated down 
her shoulders to rest on the waves ; her *eyes were the 
colour of the gem aqua-marine, and sparkled like the 
precious stone; her teeth resembled/ows of seed pearls, 
and her lips were like the reddest coral. In her hand 
she carried a sort of spear or wand, and when she 
came close to the land she drove it into^the earth, and 
then fixing it firmly, she grasped it tightlyjand swung 
herself lightly over to where Ruby's mother was re- 
clining, then gliding gracefully down the rod she 
seated herself close to Mrs. Vere, on the rock. 

The lady turned her eyes slowly to her fairy visitor, 
and looked at her from head to foot. Somehow she 
did not look exactly like a child; and yet it appeared 
as if she never had been younger, nor ever should grow 
older, or anything but just what she was. 

The little creature eyed the lady for some time, but 
said nothing. At length Ruby's mother asked her 
why she was there, and^ did she want]anything from 
her ? At this the tiny creaturej^smiled sorrowfully, 
and said she wanted her little girl. Thenjthe mother 
took up the child (shawl and all), and held her to her 
bosom, and said she could not paf t from her. 
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The fairy then said she must : that it would be for 
her good ; that she would only remove her, for a 
fieason^ into her magnificent halls, hung with diamond 
lustres and paved with precious stones ; that her bed 
should be made from the fragrant sea-weed, dried 
and crushed; and that she should have the most 
delicious little fijsh for breakfast and supper, besides 
«ome rare honey which their bees made in the cave. 
But that come she must, on account of her temper; 
but she promised to restore her happier and better 
than ever (she hoped), after a short probation, unless 
she proved as obstinate as the rocks that were 
to be her home ; in which case it would be better for 
her to become a rock (which she should) than to go 
about the world like a rolling stone, knocking against 
and injuring every one that came in her way ; and at 
last, falling on something harder than herself, she 
would be dashed to pieces. 

The dread Ancestress came into the lady's mind, as 
the small creature uttered this harangue. 

** Oh ! I would save her from that fate," said the 
lady, clutching her child closer to her bosom. 

" In the caverns where we live," said the fairy, 
^* are sorrowful sea-birds," that come to us for food 
occasionally; we give them little fishes sometimes, 
and at other times a portion of the crystallized honey 
i(of which they are very fond), which is found in our 
caverns. It is said these sea-birds are the spirits of 
impenitent children, and they perch themselves 
nightly on the rocks about our dwelling, and weep 
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— ^their tears turn to beads of amber,* which w& 
gather to make necklets for the children entrusted to> 
us, on account of their evil temper. 

"Now these necklets have a peculiar virtue; we place- 
them on the necks of our little wards, and whenever 
they are ill-tempered or rude, a bead drops off, which, 
strange to say, is never found again. Another fit of 
passion and another bead rolls off, and so on — ^if the 
children do not control themselves in time — ^untU at 
last, if they are thoroughly obstinate and impenitent 
the necklet grows so tight that the children are choked, 
and never having been softened by the tears of 
penitence, they turn into rocks, and so remain a monu- 
ment of their own hardness for ever and ever. 

" I am happy to say this rarely happens. Out of some- 
thousands of children entrusted to us not more than 
half-a-dozen have been irreclaimable. You may see two 
of the most noted among them if you walk down near 
our king's dwelling ; they are placed above the entrance 
as a warning to our future charges. You can still trace- 
the resemblance to their forms though they have been 
there himdreds of years. 

" But generally when the first bead rolls off, the little 
hands go up to the neck to feel for the lost bead p 
and the next time passion gets the better of the child 
it begins counting the beads, and missing one, a tear 
takes its place in which case the next bead remains 

♦ " The loveKest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept." — Zalla Bookh. 
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stationary, and the child becomes tractable. So there is 
seldom more than one lost ; two sometimes, but rarely 
three, which is not very many considering the number 
is thirty-two." 

" Thirty-two/' said the lady, " and amber ! tell me 
if there is a heart of the same material hanging in 
the centre." 

" Yes," said the fairy, " and it is generally the last 
to go, for when it is gone the necklet becomes too- 
tight and so " 

The lady groaned. Her husband, among other 
trinkets, had given her an Amber Necklet with a heart 
in the centre. It was very valuable and pretty, and 
had belonged to the ancestress whose story he told 
her at the time, and said also that his family were 
superstitious about it, and would never wear it ; but 
he hoped she should not be so nonsensical, and when 
their little girl was old enough, he said, he hoped to 
see it on her too. 

The lady, however, had never worn it. Her husband 
thought it was perhaps because it was not quite the 
fashion just then. 

But it was just the ornament for a little girl, and 
once in her hearing her papa had said that Ruby must 
have it on her sixth birthday, and Ruby should be six 
to-morrow. And the lady then felt it must be one of 
the trial necklets the fairy spoke of. 

The tiny creature paused when she saw the lady in 
deep thought, and looking so sorrowful. At length 
putting her hand into a little pocket by her side, made 
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-of a sort of elastic sea-weed^ she drew out an amber 
necklet exactly like the one the lady had in her cas- 
ket, and going over to the sleeping child, was pre- 
paring to clasp it round her neck, when the lady 
shrieked and drew Ruby closer to her bosom, while 
with one hand she endeavoured to push the fairy 
away. 

The little creature then held up one of her taper 
fingers, and saying, " Remember ! " vanished. 

The poor lady then gave a sigh of relief, but when 
«he drew back her hand and felt for Ruby there was 
no Ruby. She then cried out, "Ruby, my child; 
my child, where are you ? '' 

" Here I am mother ; are my stockings dry yet ? *' 
said Ruby, looking up. 

"The Necklet. Where is it?'' said Mrs. Vere, 
passionately. "Oh! Ruby." 

"Oh!" said Ruby, "see the pretty necklace I 
made by stringing the shells together. I got the 
thread of silk that was marking your book, while you 
were asleep." 

'^ Asleep ! have I been asleep f j" 

" Yes, mother ; and it seemed as if you were talking 
1x) somebody." 

" So I was Ruby. Ruby, do you know you shall 
be six to-morrow ? " said her mother as they walked 
liome. 

" Yes, and Papa says I am to have the amber neck- 
let when I am six." 
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" Yes, darling, but do you know that whenever 
you are aDgry or rude a bead shall drop offf 
and if it often happens the necklet shall grow 

too tight for you, and then . So beware f 

Had you not better wait till you are older and 
wiser ? " 

"Oh no, mother; pray give me the necklet, and I 
shall try so hard not to be rude or angry." 

The necklet was put round Ruby's neck on her 
birthday. 

On one very sad occasion, I am sorry to say, Ruby 
forgot her promise, and she allowed herself to be so 
overcome by passion and obstinacy that she had ta 
be put to bed. She had fallen into a fitful slumber 
from which she awoke sullen and disobedient. On 
this sad occasion Ruby put her hand to her neck- 
let and began counting her beads, when, to her 
dismay (for she had almost forgotten what her 
mother had told her about the beads should she be 
angry and disobedient) she foimd there were but 
thiriy-one. And her papa had told her he should 
count the beads upon every anniversary of her birth- 
day. 

She was very sorrowful when she re-clasped the 
necklet, and fancied it felt tighter round her neck 
than the loss of only one bead should make it. She 
looked very much ashamed at dinner that day ; and 
though she searched from the top to the bottom of 
the house never found the bead. 
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I am happy to add that there was never another 
bead lost, for though Ruby was sometimes angry, 
sorrow for her fault followed so quickly after its com- 
mission that the bead had not time to roll off. 

When Ruby came to be an older and a wiser girl, 
her mother wrote down the story of the "Amber 
ITecklet " for her. But the head was never found. 
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THE GLASS STEAM ENGINE 

THE EIGHTH WONDER OF THE WORLD. 



SuggetUd hy teeing the Glass Steam Engine UtMy exhibited in 
Melbourne, 



The wonders that we read of in old time, 

Were great in strength, in magnitude sublime. 

The Pyramids of Egypt — vast monstrosities ; 

Babylon's Wails — gigantic curiosities. 

The ivory form of Jupiter Olympius 

(Which ne'er to see the Greek considered impious). 

The lofty Pharos J with its towering light ; 

Diana's Fane^ with golden radiance bright ; 

The hronze CohssuSy 'twixt whose legs could sail 

A fleet of ships with pennons to the gale I 

The Mausoleumy with its sculptured gloom 

To dignify the darkness of the tomb — 

These were sublime, but oft the hirelings' blood 

Cemented temples destined for a god. 

With tyrant's lash thousands of crouching slaves 

Expired to give their lords immortal graves ! — 

— ^Look on that picture and on thiSy my friends, 

See that transparent tracery which tends 

To teach one truth unknown at the old Nile, 
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To raise mankind by lessening servile toil, 

The '^ very image " of its iron sire, 

To our dull sense it brings his mysteries nigher^ 

And as a child's simplicity reveals 

What man in sterner humour oft conceals, 

Because of its frail nature we can see 

The artifice he hides in majesty. 

It plays its part before delighted eyes, 

While he his journey on life's hard road plies, 

Made of the frailest of all earthly things. 

Blown like a bubble on the zephyr's wings. 

Supplied with soul by a fair water-sprite, 

'' It walks " the platform, " like a thing of light," 

And makes us feel, though more we see it never, 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ! " 
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"IT LITTLE MATTERS JOY OR 
GRIEF." 



The sands of Life run swift away, 
They run by night, they run by day ; 
They run in poverty and wealtii ; 
They run in sickness and in health ; 
They sparkling run in hours of gladness ; 
They heavily run in hours of sadness ; 
We cannot grasp one shining treasure ; 
We can't repulse one tear-dimmed measure. 
With course so swift, and stay so brief, 
It little matters joy or grief ! 



The happiest day must have an end ; 

The saddest night must bring a morning; 
The twilight dark and fair doth blend ; 

The Sim and stars by turns adorning. 
And some have skies scarce touched by clouds. 
O'er others stretch impervious shrouds. 
While some with pitiless rain will weep; 
But through all this Time's sands shall creep. 
With course so swifl, and stay so brief, 
It little matters joy or grief ! 
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We weave for future years a crown 

Our happy brows to grace. Alas I 
While Tune keeps turning up and down — 

Still up and down his constant glass. 
That future is our present. Here 

Life's river with us forward sweeps ; 
The crown has fled for many a year, 

But underneath Time's sand still creeps. 
With course so swift, and stay so brief, 
It little matters joy or grief! 



Yet, still, the yearning heart will crave 
For something that it may not have, 
Joyfiil or sad, 'twill throb and thrill 
As hope may charm, or sorrow chill ; 
Unheeding that 'mid this wild play 
The sands of Life still slip away. 
With course so swifb, and stay so brief, 
It Kttle matters, joy or grief ! 



And when the last, last grains shall drop, 
That form our little earthly mound, 

And Life's small wheel shall lightly stop 
Within the great one turning round. 

One smile or tear-^-or more or less — 
When smiles and tears Alike are vain^ 
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A HaQd to wound, or to caress, 

When hearts can feel nor joy nor pain. 
When Life's small wheel has Kghtly stopped; 
When the last grain of sand has dropped. 
With course so swift, and stay so brief, 
It little matters, joy or grief! 
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SCIENCE AND SERMONS. 



Written during the controversy on the above subject in 
the *'Argusr 



I HAVE been a not uninterested reader of the various 
letters which have lately appeared in the leading pub- 
lic journals concerning Science and Sermons. And 
while it is impossible not to acknowledge the integrity 
discernible in the writers on both sides of the question, 
it is but fair to ask, what may be the effect of such 
conflicting statements on the minds of the mass of 
the people, who have sufficient intelligence to value, 
perhaps, both science and sermons, but have no op- 
portunity to study either deeply — and sufficient 
discernment to see the antagonism existing between 
two classes whom they have been accustomed to 
reverence for their superior attainments, and value for 
their intellectual pursuits. Two classes, one of which 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition of mankind by 
securing its temporal benefit ; the other, by the hope 
of training it for an immortal hereafter. Now, even 
the least observant cannot shut his eyes to the wonders 
which science has achieved. Wonders that were not 
accomplished at once, but required mind after mind, 
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and age after age, to unravel their mysteries, and hand 
down their secrets to us — ^like the post system of old 
times that we read of as established in India. Men 
were stationed at intervals, who, as the letters were 
handed to them, ran their allotted distance, till at 
length, over an incredible space, the important news 
reached its destination. So our great minds have 
been our intellectual post-men, who have handed their 
mysterious secrets from one to another — their desti- 
nation, the nineteenth century — ^mysteries revealed in 
the steam-engine, the telegraph, &c., &c. More 
marvels are on their way. We must believe in science, 
we see its results^ and we cannot disbelieve its future 
any more than its past. 

But must we doubt Religion in consequence ? 

As well might we lose belief in ourselves ; in every 
noble instinct of our nature — in veneration; in hope; 
in aflfection ; even in ambition, which the world fails 
to satisfy; in the desire for immortality, a spark 
which has not been kindled in vain, its upward strug- 
gles showing its capacity for blazing in a higher 
atmosphere. 

We cannot shut out religion from the heart of 
man ; from the savage to the sage it is there in some 
form or other. As well shut out the sun from the 
world ! 

But let Science and Sermons have the same starting 
point — ^Humility; and the same gaol — ^Truth. 

Their paths may and must widely diverge : the one 
through the rocks, under the seas, in the bowels of 
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the earth ; in the stars of the universe. The other 
also has its rocks whose hieroglyphics are as difficult 
to read; its seas as impossible to fathom; its mysteries 
deeper than the earth's cavities; its stars of hope. 
But let the aim of both be the discovery of Truth, at 
whatever cost. Then, and not till then, will they 
shake hands ; then, and not till then, shall we have 
science in sermons, and sermons in science ; then, as 
our immortal bard has said (what has he not said f ) 
shall we have — 

" Tongues in the trees, 
Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in 8tone8, 

And OOOD IN BYBBTTHINQ.*' 



5\3 6Y9 S^/a 



^f^ ^ ^ 
qXq qJs q}^ 
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STANZAS. 



Be still, my heart, be still ! 
Wliat though the sky be all one misty grey. 
And even life's sun may set without a ray. 
Although thou dost not throb in lofby halls, 
Nor flutter when a plume from fortune falls, 
Tet peace in lowliness is ofitenest found 
Close to its nest then on the dewy ground. 

lie still, my heart, lie still ! 

Be still, my heart, be still — 
Although thine aspirations may be high, 
High as the stars — on earth thou yet must lie. 
And though in thy still chambers, dark and damp, 
The hand of glory holds no sacred lamp, 
Yet loveliest flowers lie closest to earth's breast; 
Down then and with her take thy quiet rest — 

Be still, my heart, be still ! 
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Be still, my heart, be still ! 
What though affection's glance grows cold and grave. 
And Love, life's beacon, sink beneath the wave ; 
Though every shore for thee be dark and drear, 
There yet is one to which thou'lt surely steer. 
Close to life's surging sea is that lone shore, 
There finding rest for ever, evermore, 

lie still, my heart — ^lie still ! 
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LES BAS BLEUS. 

BY SHE-OAK. 



Upon hearing some Australian ladies, who had agreed 
to meet together periodically for the purpose of intellec- 
tual improvement, contemptuously designated ** Blue 
Stockings," we take leave, not having a more formid- 
able weapon at command, to point our (magnum 
honum) barrel at those unlucky individuals whose cause 
is growing weaker every day, and who must be content 
to stand our " paper pellets " till they abandon a 
hopeless warfare. 

It has been remarked that you have no right to poke 
a man's fire till you have been acquainted with him at 
least seven years. So, though not a native ^^ gum-sucker," 
yet having been fed (by hand) for upwards of seven 
years upon wattle gum, we think ourselves entitled to 
stand up in defence of colonial and more particularly 
native "Blues." 

For the benefit of the young readers of our book, 
who have not yet cut their literary teeth, we shall 
give the origin of " Les Bas Blues " in as few words 
as possible. 

At the residence of the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montague, where the literati of the period used to 
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assemble in the evenings for the purpose of social and 
intellectual eAtertainment ; it was customary to go in 
ixndresB, in contradistinction to fashionable parties, 
where full dress was an essential particular. 

One evening a foreigner, confident in his aavoir 
/aire, exclaimed, on noticing Dr. Stillingfleet's grey 
woollen hose — " 0! Lea Bos Blues!*' 

Hence the expression. We need scarcely say how 
it has been Jf e««-applied since. 

Now, though the Lords of Creation doubtless think 
that it is their privilege exclusively to furnish 
their understanding, and have repeatedly made a foot- 
ball of these unfortunate stockings to fling at our 
heads, we shall not be so unlady-like as to return the 
compliment, but, begging their pardon, quietly draw 
them on. 

But, to drop metaphor, is the mind not to be 
developed because it is a woman's f Is the intellect 
not to be expanded because it is feminine ? (except 
in the prescribed boarding-school fashion). 

Man has graciously allowed us to educate our 
fingers till they can call wonders from the ** vasty 
deep '* of melody. Those taper fairies can skilfully 
thread the mazes of the chromatic and diatomic scales, 
can make the piano trill like a lark, chatter like a 
magpie, roar like a lion, and laugh like a hyena. 

He has willed also, that our feet should be as 
enchanting as our hands, that they should balancer, 
avanoer, cluzsaer, dechasser for his amusement-Hskim 
the surface of mother earth as though they did not 
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belong to her, for his entertainment, and cut ci^rs 
in the air for his astonishment. 

He has clamorously insisted on our throats being 
cultivated. Who is not aware that a lucky wind- 
pipe will coax more gold from men's pockets than 
the most charming (woman's) book, or the most 
graceful poem or picture ? Even the tongue is per- 
mitted to lisp in several languages, in spite of Milton's 
authority that "one tongue was enough for a 
woman ! " 

Man has also encouraged the cultivation of the 
heart in a general way, as affection is necessary to 
him in his hours of relaxation. But the Head. Ah ! 
twine it with pearls, wreath it with roses, bring the 
diamond from the mine, the coral from the deep to 
adorn its beauty withouty but let the immortal spark 
within alone ! It may die out ; it must not have one 
drop of the "midnight oil " to feed it — and yet that 
lamp would shed a diviner glow on the face of beauty 
than ruby or pearl, Hly or rose. 

How rarely has woman's intellect been the subject 
of praise. Are there not verses enough to her eyes 
alone — ^stanzas, which if pinned together would reach 
from pole to pole ; sonnets to eyebrows sufficient to 
circle Capricomus.; while those to her lips would go 
round the equator. Her tresses have kindled more 
enthusiasm than any of nature's wonders, not except- 
ing a comet's tail (which they resemble at present), 
and the tovi ensemble has given themes to poets from 
Homer to Zachabiah Sutcliffe ! 
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Peaches^ cherries, strawberries and cream, &c., &c., 
have been enlisted as models for her separate beauties 
(we are happy to say the market-garden order of 
poetry is going out of fashion), the tears her loveliness 
has caused to flow would float the Oreat Britairij the 
accompanying sighs would fill her sails, and her 
frowns dash her on every known rock ! 

Alas, alas! has not this vain incense to a false 
idol made us too often the senseless inanimate 
things we sometimes are. 

The blocks of wood or stone, marble or gold 
when fashioned into objects of worship, lose even their 
intrinsic value ; they might have contributed to the 
comfort or ornament of domestic life, have graced the 
walks of art or helped to enrich impoverished souls 
by the golden treasures of a refined intellect. 

But no, the inanimate idol was suffered to remain 
on its pedestal — despised often — sometimes feared 
by the hand that placed it there! 

But there is another aspect in which by far the 
greater number of our "masters" are apt to view 
us; namely, as Housewives. 

They like to consider the kitchen our temple, the 
broom our sceptre, and the needle our legitimate 
weapon. Now, let it be understood, we do not under' 
value these things, at least the true blues don't. We 
have known ladies who could make first-rate poems and 
pies, who could tell a tale and toss a pancake with 
equal spirit, mould a heroine or a hlanc mange in 
exquisite perfection. We strongly suspect that the 
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household of a tru^ blue would be better arranged 
than that of a person we shall say very green. 

If men only knew how much more they have to 
dread from ignorance than knowledge, they should 
not run their heads so often against a lamplesa 
post, 

Nature, it is said, abhors a vacuum, and there is 
no vacuum so dreary as the empty head of a silly 
woman. 

Friends, countrywomen, sisters ! let us not be afraid 
of the celestial colour. Depend upon it, in the 
'^ good time coming," man will transfer his homage 
from blue eyes to blue stockings, and though many 
of us may not live to see the day of our triumph, 
let us be satisfied that through the clouds of the 
long-wished-for dawn we may already discern the 
fringes of the 

BLUE.STREAKED BANNER. 
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PENSEES, PANSIES. 



We shine not like our sister flowers 

In Beauty's regal dress, 
But bear the shade of pensive hours 

With weeping spring's caress. 

When Mora's incense, scattered wide, 

Hung o'er her favourites; 
Her fragrant hand she turned aside. 

And left us but our wits. 

Therefore, we seek not beauty's prize, 
Fear not the critic's frown. 

Contented with the sympathies. 
Of natures like our own. 

There is for every flower that blows, 
Some kindred mind; we fancy 

Nature has deepest charms for those 
Who cultivate a Pensee! 
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VICTORIA. 



Crowned by the Southern Sun she sits, 

The Ocean at her feet, 
Smiling amid the World's new lands 

With hope and promise sweet ; 
While strangers leave the grand old West 

In consecrated glory, 
To write upon her virgin page 
. Their fresh lives' future story. 

Though no time-honoured temples rise 

In majesty of Art, 
Nor graceful columns spring to speak 

How Heroes played their part. 
And though, for her, no ruined fanes 

In broken words can tell 
Of beauty that has passed away 

Still haunted by its spell, 

Tes SHE can point to spreading lands 

Where sons of honest toil 
May yet, by their imtiring hands, 

Be lords of the new Soil ; 
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Can lead to untried fields of Wealth, 

To unknown walks of art, 
Whose clue may be the golden veins, 

That spring from out her heart. 

Australia Felix ! Happy South ! 

Victoria ! victory ! 
The joy of youth is with thee yet ; 

The Triumph — ^yet to be, 
Thou'rt strong in youth and health and wealth. 

Fearless in energy, 
When stronger still in God and Truth, 

Victoria! Victory! 



THE END. 



Walker, May and Co., Printers, 99 Bourke-strcct west, Melbwme. 
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